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The March of Lvents 


T was a Stirring and interesting year that 
is just ended. In our own country, 
we held a great world’s fair which was 

in some respects the most noteworthy of a 
long series of such expositions. But it came 
on a year when the people were, perhaps, 
somewhat fair-weary, and the lessons that it 
had were not learned by as large a mass of 
the people as might have gone to see it. An- 
other reason for a smaller attendance than 
was hoped for was the political activity of 
the summer and autumn. Whether or not 
a presidential campaign changes our usual 
habits and gives us one year of indecision 
out of every four, we have fallen into the 
habit of thinking that it does. 

But the great event at home was, of 
course, Mr. Roosevelt’s overwhelming triumph 
and the political consequences that will fol- 
low it. For the present, the independent 
voter has so nearly obscured the unyielding 
partisan that new political ideas and forces 
must come into play. No previous election 
showed such independent voting as these 
results indicate—the election, for instance, 
of Democratic governors in Massachusetts, 
Missouri, and Colorado in spite of the victory 
of Mr. Roosevelt in all these States and of 
the Republican ‘‘tidal-wave’” that greatly in- 
creased the Republican majority in the 


House; and all over the Union there was an 
unprecedented demonstration of independence 
at the ballot-box. 
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Yet the steady rise of values throughout 
the year, in a way meant more than either 
the fair or the election. The reckless rush 
to organize and ‘“‘merge”’ all sorts of great 
properties that took place the year before 
came to a halt when the decision in the great 
railway merger case gave notice that the 
national government could step in at some 
point in such processes of consolidation. 
Thereafter a steadier and much slower gait 
was taken in consolidating activity. But the 
country remained normally prosperous, and 
proved that for once at least a presidential 
campaign did not mean disaster. The coun- 
try, in fact, kept a very high level of pros- 
perity, if prosperity be measured by the 
right standard. We had good crops. The 
South and the Southwest in particular be- 
came noticeably richer. Long strides were 
made in 1904 in most departments of Ameri- 
can work that have a fundamental economic 
significance; and we go into the new year 
at a distinctly more prosperous gait and with 
a more confident outlook than we had at 
any time during the past year. It would 
be hard to recall a time when there were bet- 
ter reasons for confidence and cheerfulness. 

Perhaps the most important lesson that 
we learned during the year, in the conduct 
of practical affairs, is that a possible 
period of severe depression can be avoided 
by careful forethought; the most important 
lesson learned in the larger economics is that 
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the possibility of great combinations has a 
limit under the Federal government backed 
by public opinion; and the most important 
lesson in politics is that our democracy has 
the undiminished vitality indicated by the 
independence -of party which hundreds of 
thousand of citizens showed at the polls. 


THE GREATER EVENTS OF THE YEAR 


T is such commonplace facts as these that 
show our growth in character and in 
safety and the continuous elevation of the 
people. But the events of the year in our own 
country are tame in comparison with the great 
tragedy, the first act of which has now been 
played, in farther Asia. This last modern 
stubborn struggle in war between the East 
and the West has as large a meaning as the 
ancient struggle between West and East when 
the defenders of civilization were the Greeks. 
But there is this difference—the East was 
then the barbarian aggressor, whereas now 
(as most English-speaking men regard it) the 
barbarian aggressor is Russia. The world 
has found itself turned around since the days 
of Marathon. 

The first stage of the war in Manchuria is 
ended. General Kuropatkin has so far saved 
his army. That is the most that can be said 
for the year’s fighting by Russia from the 
Yalu River to Mukden. The fleet at Port 
Arthur has been practically destroyed and the 
fleet at Vladivostok kept harmless Japan is 
in possession of Korea and all the important 
part of Manchuria, and the practically im- 
pregnable fortress of Port Arthur seems sure 
to fall. The first winter of the war finds the 
Japanese with every advantage, including 
the sympathy of the most powerful public 
sentiment in the world. Japan is no longer 
regarded by Europe and America as a toy 
kingdom. It has won a place, whatever come, 
among the Great Powers of the world. 

That is, of course, the great event of the 
year. It is an event of world-wide. impor- 
tance, and it will have an influence in shaping 
international relations for centuries to come. 
It is an unusual thing that we have witnessed 
—the rise of a people from obscurity and 
weakness to a secure place among the Powers. 
The rise of the United States after the Civil 
War was gradual. Gradual also was the rise 
of Germany after the war with France. We 


came to the front rank, after proving the 
vitality of the Republic, by the gradual 
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development of our land. Germany rose by 
uniting its little kingdoms and by educating 
its people. Japan has sprung forward by a 
much quicker leap. 

To most of Europe the war in the East 
has been of more absorbing interest than any 
European event. Every government has had 
to keep its attention on the conflict. For 
instance, the brilliant victory of the Russian 
Baltic squadron over an English fishing- 
fleet caused far greater excitement in the 
United Kingdom than any other event of the 
year. And the rulers of Germany and of 
France have paid as much attention to the 
Asiatic war as to their own domestic problems. 
It has changed European alliances and made 
new groupings of the Powers. It has for one 
year at least given quiet in the Balkans and 
permitted the world to forget the Turk. 

In England, Mr. Chamberlain’s radical 
proposal to return to protection has not 
apparently made headway. In France, the 
state has achieved its independence from the 
church by a struggle of much bitterness. In 
Germany, the Kaiser has bent his energies to 
the strengthening of his navy, and he has 
found himself somewhat isolated in the new 
groupings and alliances because of the German 
sympathy with Russia, which is stronger than 
in any other part of Europe. The English 
alliance with Japan and the cooling of the 
French sentimental friendship for Russia 
have left Germany somewhat isolated. And 
the German commercial hostility to the 
English has steadily grown. 

In the meantime, the most noteworthy ten- 
dency in recent European political life has 
been the growth ‘of--the™feeling for peace. 
Arbitration treaties have become the fash- 
ion. The*Hague Tribunal is becoming a real 
moral power,<to the strengthening of which 
President Roosevelt’s movement to assemble 
a second Peace Conference has gone far. It 
will now require a greater provocation to 
bring war in Europe than it would have 
required at any previous time for many years. 
A larger common sense is asserting itself in 
international dealings. 


THE LIBERAL MOVEMENT IN RUSSIA 


HE year may become a notable one in 
Russian history because of the possible 
beginning of a peaceful revolution; and, pos- 
sibly, nothing may come of it. But the effort. 
of the Liberal Minister of the Interior and his 
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followers to lift the burdens of the bureaucracy 
from the people at least go a certain distance 
toward freedom of government; for this effort 
is practically a new thing in Russia for this 
reason—it has been made openly and openly 
discussed. It is not another effort to change 
the character of Russian government by 
violence. The movement has the approval 
of the most thoughtful people and it contem- 
plates no violence. It is a petition to the 
throne for a reasonable and very conservative 
change from sheer tyranny toward the free- 
dom of the individual——for freedom of speech 
and meeting and deliberation and a slight 
participation in some form of local self- 
government. The programme is a_ very 
moderate and conservative one. The specific 
changes asked for do not seem in themselves 
very important. The important thing will 
be the change of the tendency and the tem- 
per of the Russian government, if any real 
change come. The process of “ Russifica- 
tion” will cease. Such an act as the utter 
destruction of freedom in Finland will be 
impossible in the future. 

The outside world, especially the American 
world, can know so little about what takes 
place in Russia that no good judgment can 
yet be formed about the probability of a 
relaxation of tyranny there. The movement 
may seem to have life for a moment because 
of the necessity to preserve domestic quiet 
during the war with Japan, and then it may 
come to nothing; or it may be the beginning 
of a real reform in the Russian government. 
This at least is a hopeful sign—it is an effort 
of the kind that the friends of freedom every- 
where welcome—a peaceful, gradual effort 
directed by one of the Czar’s own ministers 
and supported by thoughtful, peaceful men. 
It is not a blindly led revolution of physical 
violence which deepens terror and leaves men 
unfit either to govern or to be governed. 

Prince Sviatopolk-Mirsky, the new Minister 
of the Interior, the successor of the oppressive 
Plehve, seems to be making the most strenuous 
and sincere endeavor to win from the Czar, 
against the determined opposition of the grand- 
ducal clique and of the orthodox hierarchy, 
permission for local assemblies of representa- 
tives of the zemstvos (which are the natural 
units of population for any start toward local 
government), the relaxation of the censor- 
ship, the privilege of public meeting, the 
abolition of sheer personal tyranny by sub- 
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ordinate officers of the government, and 
similar rudimentary privileges. A meeting of 
liberal men, representing the zemstvos, was 
called and permitted at + St. Petersburg. 
Although the meeting was not permitted to 
be public, according to promise, it was held 
in private and a temperate and orderly peti- 
tion was drawn up. Most significant of all, 
a very free discussion of the whole subject 
was allowed in the Russian press. If this be 
the beginning of a more liberal government 
in Russia, the Russians of the future will look 
back to this meeting as a landmark in their 
history. 

THE TARIFF IN THE HOUSE OF ITS FRIENDS 


N his bearing and in his utterances since 
his great triumph, the President has 
shown a characteristic and admirable temper. 
There is a becoming solemnity in his attitude 
toward the people and to his duties, by 
which he shows in a fine spirit his appreciation 
of the unusual conditions under which he 
goes into the second stage of his presidency. 
At the World’s Fair, at St. Louis, for exam- 
ple, he said: 


‘Lincoln said, two days after his second election, 
that he was gratified because his countrymen had 
seen fit to continue him in office, but that it did not 
add to his satisfaction that any one else was pained 
by the result. Those were the words of Lincoln in 
1864, and I feel that any man who even tries to be 
fit to be President of the United States should 
approach his duties in that spirit; that any man 
worthy of serving the people not merely in that 
position but in any position of weight in public 
life should feel that anything personal in his triumph 
does not lessen the sense of infinite responsibility 
thereby cast upon him, and the weight of duty 
he owes to all his fellow-citizens, and he should 
realize that whatever the difference among our 
people before election, once the election has taken 
place the President is the President of all the people 
of every section socially, of every section industrially, 
of all the people of the North or South, East or 
West, and that he is bound, again to quote the 
language of Abraham Lincoln, with malice toward 
none, with charity for all, seeking after the light 
as God has given him to see the light, to strive 
so to conduct himself toward all of them, and 
toward his manifold duties as those duties arise, 
that the results of his efforts may be for the good 
of our common country.” 


The defeated minority in turn have, in the 


presence of a popular plurality of 2,250,000 
votes or more, ceased to talk about Mr. 


Roosevelt’s ‘‘recklessness’’—as becomes them. 
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There is no longer any excuse for misunder- 
standing his character nor even a partisan 
occasion for’ misrepresenting it. If any 
man could ever say that he has been com- 
missioned to be the President of the whole 
people it is he. 

But will the dominant party with its 
almost brutal majority in Congress show 
the same spirit? The President’s term will 
end in four years, and his responsibility 
will then end. It is not so with the Repub- 
lican party; for, whether a party’s control 
cease or continue, it is itself a continuous 
thing with a continuous responsibility; and 
it has a responsibility also, not less than the 
President’s, to the whole people. Its majority 
in Congress is so great that it owes its strength 
not to any special class or influence. The 
voice of the people was louder on election 
day than the voice of the trusts or of the 
favored interests; and it is to the whole 
people that the party must answer. 

If it rise to its responsibility in soberness 
and with a breadth of view, it will prove the 
sincerity of its contention that the tariff 
ought to be revised by its friends. There 
is no indication of a loud demand for an 
abolition of protective duties. The great 
Republican victory proves this. A tariff 
for revenue was lost at the ballot-box. But 
a ‘“‘square deal” was not lost; and the present 
tariff contains many deals that are not square. 

Already very properly the discussion of a 
revision of the tariff has been begun; and the 
subject will not down. The question now 
is, whether the very strong and reasonable 
public demand for a conservative revision 
will be heeded. This demand has long been 
expressed, not only by the minority party 
but by strong Republican sentiment in 
Minnesota, in Iowa, in Massachusetts, and 
in other States. 

There are only two or three great subjects 
on the congressional horizon. They are the 
tariff, the trusts, and the railroads—in a 
word the subjects that are presented by our 
new industrial machinery. The currency 
question is practically settled, although ad- 
ditional safeguarding legislation is needed; 
and our colonial policy is fixed. The way, 
therefore, is clear. Now it has happened 


many a time in political history that a 
dominant party has taken its most important 
cue from the party of the minority and has 
made reforms before it should be whipped for 
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denying them. So far as congressional elec- 
tions in recent years have indicated legis- 
lative policies, the people of the United States 
hold fast to the principle of protection; but 
the voice of discontent with its maladjust- 
ment cannot be stifled. It was the one 
clear voice of protest heard in the whirlwind 
of November as an undertone of local elections. 
The tariff can be robbed of its most flagrant 
injustices in the house of its friends, and its 
friends may thus keep the confidence of the 
people; or, its inequalities can be let alone 
and encouragement be given to a radical 
programme of revision. Much future politi- 
cal history will depend on the temper of this 
huge majority—whether it accept its re- 
sponsibilities in the spirit in which the 
President accepts his, or uses its power in 
disregard of the one great duty that now 
presents itself in three forms—a revision of 
the tariff, the regulation of trusts, the fair 
restraint of railroads from improper dis- 
crimination. 


RECIPROCITY WITH CANADA 


HE cry for trade reciprocity between 
Canada and the United States is be- 
coming louder. It played a definite part in 
the recent elections on both sides of the line, 
as witness the election of Sir Wilfred Laurier 
as Premier of Canada, and the election of 
Governor Douglas of Massachusetts. 

Under the present tariffs, the United States 
makes a considerable and steady gain in 
exports to Canada and Canada a smaller gain 
in its exports to the United States. In 
the fiscal year 1903-4 the value of our ex- 
ports to Canada was nearly $151,000,000, and 
of Canada’s exports to us $73,000,000. 

On our side of the line the sentiment for 
reciprocity has been for some time strongest 
in Massachusetts and in Minnesota. Massa- 
chusetts wishes to find a market for its shoes 
and its other manufactures across the border, 
and to secure cheap fish and coal and other 
minerals from Nova Scotia and Cape Breton. 
Minnesota needs timber and wood for paper 
pulp, and minerals: and live stock from 
Canada; she has rebelled against the ob- 
structions in the way of the American milling 
of Canadian-grown wheat; and at the same 
time has objected to the Canadian tariff wall 
which stands in the way of export into 
Canada. In some measure the election of 
Governor Douglas in Massachusetts was a 
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rebuke to the deafness of the national Govern- 
ment to the demands for reciprocity, even 
though the election of a Democratic governor 
was an extremely round-about way of con- 
veying this reprimand. The election of Gov- 
ernor Johnson (Democrat) in Minnesota has 
the same meaning. 

But Massachusetts and Minnesota are not 
the only States concerned. Canada increased 
its imports from Great Britain last year in 
many kinds of goods that are produced also 
in various parts of the United States. The 
Dominion bought from the mother country, 
for instance, in 1903, cotton goods to 
the value of $500,000 more than in 1902; 
$200,000 more of fancy goods; nearly 
$3,000,000 more of iron and steel, and there 
was almost as great an increase in woolen 
goods. All these things we should be able to 
sell to Canada more cheaply than Great 
Britain can. 

In Canada the voice for reciprocity has 
been far louder than it has been here. The 
Conservatives in the recent political campaign 
made a sharp issue of ‘‘Chamberlainism.” 
They fought under the Tory banner of loyalty 
for the ideal of British Empire. The Liberals, 
taking to themselves the credit of the present 
prosperity, maintained a more practical issue. 
They ignored the doctrinaire ideal of Mr. 
Chamberlain, stood for an independent Canada 
and an independent Newfoundland; and 
decisively registered their wish for the estab- 
lishment of such trade relations with the 
United States as would redound to their 
obvious commercial advantage. The election 
declared very sharply that Canada is now 
prepared to throw in its lot with us—not 
politically but commercially. 


THE ELECTION AS SEEN ABROAD 


HE continued discussion by the European 
press of Mr. Roosevelt and of the mean- 

ing of the election is interesting because of 
the light it throws on the foreign attitude to 
the United States. The English journals, 
in spite of their usually scrappy information 
about American subjects, presented in bad 
perspective, have shown a very clear com- 
prehension of the meaning of the election. 
The well-balanced comment of the London 
Times differs little from the comment of 
thoughtful and sympathetic American jour- 
nals. The Spectator, which spoke of the 
influence that the President would have on 
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the future of English-speaking men, had its’ 
imagination aroused by the unusual result 
of the election. We see our country and its 
executive in these serious studies of our 
English kinsmen as a country that is safely 
going forward in its great career under 
the guidance of an extraordinary political 
leader. In contrast with these friendly and 
thoughtful comments, which give a view of 
American conditions as seen at a distance 
that is both instructive and inspiring, is the 
evil prediction of the Saturday Review, of 
London, which is the professional prophet of 
impending disaster, especially to the United 
States. As the Review sees us, we are going 
headlong to ruin, as we deserve to go, and 
the President is by nature and training a 
proper leader of all the forces of decline. 
But English opinion is no more accurately 
reflected by the Saturday Review than Ameri- 
can opinion by some of our own professional 
journals of doom. 

The French newspapers, too, show a good 
understanding of the larger currents of 
American opinion. In recent years, thanks 
to the increasing number of French writers 
who visit us, there has been far better in- 
formed discussion of American subjects in 
the French press than there was before. 
The Figaro spoke of the President’s election 
as ‘‘the greatest triumph of individual force 


that the world has recently seen.” The 
Temps analyses Mr. Roosevelt’s political 


strength with accuracy, saying that he ap- 
pealed to the love of the new, the active, 
even the sensational, and at the same time 
he held the confidence of the conservative 
part of American life. The French seem 
frankly to accept the election as a popular 
approval of our Government’s action in 
Panama, which had naturally aroused much 
criticism because of the investment of French 
sentiment and of French cash in canal plans 
in the past. But there is a tendency in a 
large section of French opinion to regard the 
United States as a country now bent on 
conquest and the President as a sort of 
conqueror. Sane and well-balanced as most 
of the French comment on Mr. Roosevelt is, 
you see in some of it a dim picture of Napoleon. 

In most of the German comment, you see 
a plain image of the Kaiser. The Germans 
have never learned to speak in any political 
vocabulary but the vocabulary of their own 
government and institutions. There is much 
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talk in their papers about ‘‘the tide of 
imperialistic passion”; and some comment 
gives absurd importance to the Socialistic 
vote. Both these ideas are adaptations to 
American conditions of familiar German 
discussion of their own affairs. As the English 
press discusses the election with reference to 
the future of the United States and to the 
future of the world, characteristically the 
German press discusses it almost always with 
reference to Germany alone. Thus the 
Nachrichten (Hamburg) thinks it worthy of 
remark that Mr. Roosevelt desires to live at 
peace with Germany (it would be interesting 
to know who holds the contrary opinion!). 
Dut it does not propose to fool itself or its 
readers; for he “is no such friend of the 
Germans as his supporters would have us 
believe.’ He is ‘‘an American, a national- 
ist” who cares for neither Germany nor 
England, ‘“‘but only for America.” The Ger- 
mans, therefore, have neither any ‘“‘reason to 
exult over the election nor any reason to be 
unhappy.” The Kreuz Zeitung (Berlin) dis- 
cusses the subject in its wider bearings but 
still with reference to Germany. It inter- 
prets the election as indicating a closer con- 
nection between the United States and 
Great Britain and ‘‘a break with Germany as 
soon as the United States are so powerful as 
no longer to need the British crutch ’’—still 
harping on imperialism. But the personality 
of the President is praised because he is 
“brave and high-spirited.” 

The comment of the Russian, the Italian, 
and the Spanish journals is either merely 
commonplace or merely curious. The Madrid 
Epoca remarks, perhaps not unnaturally, 
that the election was a triumph of “‘all the 
exuberance of the prosperous republic whose 
people consider the whole American continent 
too small a field for them.” 

It would be a hard task to convince most 
men in Europe, outside of well-informed 
English circles, that ninety-nine out of every 
hundred American citizens who voted for 
Mr. Roosevelt had no thought of ‘“‘imperial- 
ism” and no thought of our foreign relations. 
They cast their votes for him for such simple 
reasons as these—because they are Repub- 
licans, or because (to use a phrase that all 
American citizens understand) they thought 
he would do the job better than Judge Parker. 
It is always interesting and often amusing 
to see what ‘‘doing the job” means when 
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translated into German or Spanish or Russian 
political phraseology. 


THE REAL DANGER FROM SOCIALISM 


OON after the election there was a good 
deal of discussion of the great increase 
of the Socialist vote. The party, as a direct 
political force, is yet so small that it is 
regarded by most persons as an expression of 
the kind of social discontent that rises and 
falls with hard times or with bad conditions 
in the labor world. But it has become some- 
thing more than a floating body of the dis- 
satisfied. The Socialists know what they 
want; they have a definite doctrine and they 
held to it last year under conditions of very 
general prosperity. 

But the real menace of Socialism presents 
itself elsewhere than in_ election-returns. 
The danger from it was clearly pointed out 
in a recent address by President Eliot of Har- 
vard University before the Economic Club of 
Boston. He insisted that employers and 
the community should more heartily en- 
courage the improvement of the labor unions 
so aS to strengthen them against the attacks 
of the Socialists. These attacks are made 
with increasing vigor at every important 
meeting of such bodies as the American 
Federation of Labor. At the recent session 
at San Francisco the Socialists were again 
voted down. It would be hard to put more 
good sense or clear analysis of present ten- 
dencies into two paragraphs than President 
Eliot put into these: 


“‘Employers must be better and more strongly 
organized, and unions must be better and more 
strongly organized in order that the needless part 
of the industrial strife be averted. ... At present our 
policy toward the existence of trades unions is at 
best not more than neutral. I urge with all my 
power that the time has come to change this policy 
to one of definite purpose to make the unions better 
by encouraging our best and most valuable employees 
to join them and to become active members in them. 

**Once we have generally changed our policy to 
the new one I have outlined, then the wisest union 
leaders will, I believe, change their present union 
policy of expedient opposition for one favoring 
incorporation, for they will know that the increased 
responsibility that will come to unions with incor- 
poration will make the hot-headed, hasty members 
more conservative, wiser, less hasty, and more ready 
to listen to good advice, and that this will strengthen 
their own (the leaders’) power. . . 

“I am forced to believe there is a present danger 
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of Socialism never before so imminent in America 
in so dangerous a form, because never before 
imminent in so well-organized a form. The danger 
lies in the obtaining control of the trades unions by 
the Socialists. They have been fighting for that 
control for years, fighting of late years within 
the unions; fighting unsuccessfully thus far, but 
with such power and zeal that if circumstances 
bring about another great, widespread struggle 
between employers and employees, with its at- 
tendant loss and suffering, then the victory which 
wise leaders like Gompers and Mitchell have in the 
last few years won over the Socialist faction in the 
unions may be changed to defeat. If this happens, 
we shall again be forced to endeavor to weaken the 
unions in every way, and many years of struggle and 
loss to both sides must pass before we can again 
place ourselves and the unions in the favorable 
position we are in to-day—a position which enables 
us to handle these industrial questions by them- 
selves on their merits, which would be impossible if 
the case were complicated with radical political 
questions and prejudices. And the danger is not 
so far distant in the future as to make it less than 
imperative that we should deal with it now.” 


REDUCED REPRESENTATION AND THE NEGRO 


BILL to cut down the number of 
Congressmen from the Southern States 
that have restricted the suffrage may or may 
not at some time be passed by Congress. 
Mr. Crumpacker, of Indiana, has made an 
unsuccessful effort for several sessions to 
induce the House to take up the subject; and 
now Senator Platt, of New York, has intro- 
duced a bill in the Senate which was prepared 
by the Republican Club of New York City. 
This preliminary activity may mean nothing, 
or the agitation may be kept up, North and 
South, till action be taken. Of course no law 
could be put into effect that did not apply to 
the whole Union 
The subject opens an endless field for dis- 
cussion. But the large consideration that 
first presents itself is this: What would be 
the practical result of reducing Congressional 
representation from the southern States? 
After the first angry struggle against it, the 
South would submit without great regret. 
It would say, in effect: ‘‘We disfranchised 
the Negro. You have reduced our representa- 
tion in Congress. Very well; that’s a bargain. 
We accept it, and the Negro need not ever 
expect any political consideration from us.” 
By such a bargain, therefore, the Nation 
would in effect agree to the practically 
complete exclusion of the Negro from political 
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activity for all time to come; and a strong 
impetus would be given to such exclusion 
even beyond the extent to which it has now 
been carried. 

The restriction of Southern representation 
would thus work ill for the blacks. The 
Nation’s acceptance of complete exclusion 
would give a freer scope in the South to men 
of the Vardaman type than they now have. 
The Negro’s worst enemies would gain leader- 
ship in proportion to the excitement that 
would be stirred up; and the conservative, 
helpful sentiment of the South would be 
discouraged. 

This is not the only thing to be said, con 
or pro, about the proposal to reduce Southern 
representation; but, whatever other fortunate 
or unfortunate results would follow, the Negro 
would suffer. And he would suffer in other 
than political ways. He would find himself, 
after the excitement and discussions were all 
past, one step nearer serfdom. 


MUST A FREE PEOPLE BE HOMICIDAL? 


UST as there are at times epidemics of 
crime, so we have also at times epi- 
demics of discussion of crime; and we have 
one now. Almost every newspaper in the 
land is bewailing the increase of homicides; 
Mr. S. S. McClure has gathered together in 
his magazine for December the most trust- 
worthy statistics concerning them, which 
make a shameful. showing; the London 
Spectator has been preaching us a sermon 
on this evidence of lingering, if not increasing, 
barbarism; and Judge William B. Thomas, 
of the City Court of Montgomery, Ala., has 
published the paper on the subject that he 
read at the Congress of Arts and Sciences at 
the St. Louis Fair, which is the most in- 
structive presentation of the whole matter 
that has been made. 

Unfortunately, there are no trustworthy 
records of homicides in the United States. 
Every student of the subject relies upon the 
statistics compiled by Mr. Upton of the 
Chicago Tribune, which are as accurate as 
could be compiled by anybody from newspaper 
reports, and even by correspondence, over 
so great a territory as the United States and 
a territory of such diverse habits of life. 
The Tribune has for many years done a con- 
spicuous public service by this work. But 
there is a chance for a wide margin of error 
in its tables. Twenty years ago, for instance, 
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or even ten years ago, there were fewer 
Associated Press correspondents and fewer 
local papers in the rural parts of the country 
than there are now. There were more 
unreported homicides then than there are 
now. Again, the newspapers, not the yellow 
journals only but almost all newspapers, are 
more likely to report ‘killings’ committed 
in brawls (which are half of them all) than 
they were a decade or two ago. It is very 
doubtful, therefore, whether there has been 
any increase in the number of such crimes 
in proportion to population in the United 
States; and it is practically certain that there 
has been no such large increase as the Chicago 
Tribune’s statistics show—from twenty-four 
for every million people in 1881 to 152 per 
million in 1895, and to 112 per million in 1903, 
and a total of 89,464 in the last ten years, 
more than in any other civilized country 
except Russia. 

But, after making all possible allowances 
for error, it is certain that the number of such 
crimes is evén now larger than this report 
shows, for there are still unreported ones— 
a horrible record surely. Geographically 
divided, they fall thus: 


HOMICIDES IN THE UNITED STATES 


: Per cent, of Per Million 

“Bivins, ogulation Anmum pop tation 
New England... 25 254 47 
Middle Atlantic . . 8° 1,688 86 
Gentral...... «><. 14 2,843 100 
pouthem ..... 2 3,914 223 
OT i re 18 I,IQt 284 


Even as careful a student as Judge Thomas 
finds it impossible to discover a clearer 
explanation than this table suggests. It 
is obvious in a general way why there are 
more “killings” in the Pacific States and in 
the South than in the rest of the country; but 
why should there be in proportion to popu- 
lation three times as many in Rhode Island 
as in Connecticut, and twice as many in 
Connecticut as in Massachusetts, and why as 
many in Maryland as in Louisiana? Follow- 
ing his general assumption that laxity in 
enforcing the law has much to do with the 
number of homicides, Judge Thomas’s con- 
clusions are: 


_ First—Variations in the enforcement of law are 
not so much due to climate, race, density of popu- 
lation, illiteraey, form of government, length of 
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governmental eaperience, as to a varying leniency 
in the spirit of its administration 

Second—This varying toleration of crime is 
largely the result of an impatient desire for indi- 
vidual power, born of unlimited opportunities, 
causing men to disregard their duties to the social 
compact. 

Third—Beneath it all is a moral unrest. 


This diagnosis does not go very far; but 
it would be hard to go further. The “im- 
patient desire for individual power,” or 
privilege, or dignity—that is, no doubt, the 
root of the trouble. In other words, more 
homicides are to be expected in a democracy 
than in a monarchy; for men are under less 
restraint and are more bumptious. It is 
clear, too, that the “newness” of a country 
and its sparseness of settlement remove 
restraints and make men more reckless. 
The remedy is not alone in the swift and 
certain punishment of crime, but in the 
building up from within, in every community, 
of an orderly and law-abiding life. Public 
sentiment lies back even of the administration 
of the law. ‘Although the evidence that 
crimes of violence are increasing is not con- 
clusive, surely we continue to hold human 
life too cheap—an indication that we are, as 
a whole people, yet on a lower plane of 
civilization than we like to confess. 


THE DEATH-ROLL OF THE RAILROADS 


ONG as the list of annual homicides is, 
the list of lives lost by railroad accidents 
is longer. If we had a continuous war in 
which 10,000 men were killed every year and 
75,000 more were wounded, we should be 
horror-struck. Yet we all go into precisely 
this danger when we travel by rail; for the 
railroads kill 10,000 of us a year and hurt 
75,000 more. When men go into a war they 
sadly bid their friends good-bye, they make 
their wills, they prepare to die. It has now 
come to pass that we must do all these things 
when we take a railway journey, if we are 
prudent. 

There is a sense in which this loss of life is 
worse than the loss by homicides. In the 
first place, most men who are killed in 
brawls and in frontier life are economically 
and socially worthless. But most of the men 
killed on railroads are wage-earning em- 
ployees of roads. Again, in a rural democ- 
racy, the recklessness that results in homicides 
is, in a way, the necessary price that we must 
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pay for the largest measure of individual 
freedom of development. But the men 
killed on the railroads are the victims of a 
lack of proper organization and equipment. 

The President in his message to Congress 
insists on the passage of a bill requiring inter- 
State roads to use block-signals, and he 
suggests the limiting of the hours of work by 
men in responsible railroad positions. Public 
opinion must make itself heard by such laws 
or in other ways, else we, who boast of 
our organizing ability, will continue to be 
killed, 10,000 or more a year, by our rail- 
roads, which ought to be the best examples, 
in all our industrial life, of good organization 
and of perfect equipment. The railroad 
managers do not answer the indictment when 
they say that, whatever rules or equipment 
they have, there is always a fatal margin for 
mistakes in men’s carelessness. There is 
such a margin; but this is only the sounder 
argument for such double precautions as will 
remove it. When a man is in a position 
where a mistake made by him may cost 
human life, the work should so be arranged 
that two men must make the same mistake 
simultaneously before it could be fatal. 
And what is our aptness at devising mechan- 
ical safeguards for, if it is not to be applied 
to the saving of life? The streak of barbar- 
ism that runs through a democracy—that 
strange carelessness of the public as a body— 
shows itself more fatally in the public in- 
difference to this daily loss of life than in many 
petty crimes that we sometimes become hys- 
terical about. If public opinion have the 
quality to become robust, here is an occasion 
for it to assert its robustness. 


THE FIGHT ABOUT THE ‘“‘OPEN’’ SHOP 


HE American Federation of Labor, at 

its annual meeting at San Francisco, 

held fast, of course, to its programme of the 
“closed” or union shop. The Citizens’ In- 
dustrial Alliance, which is an organization of 
employers, at its meeting in New York made 
as its main contention the employer’s right 
to have an ‘‘open”’ shop, or a shop in which 
he shall be free to employ whom he pleases, 
union or non-union workmen. This is now 
the line of fight—the chief matter of con- 
tention. The President in his message to 


Congress upheld the Government’s right to 
an open shop—that is to say, the Government 
its 


in workshops, the printing-office, for 
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instance, can make no discrimination between 
union and non-union men. The organized 
campaign made for the open shop by em- 
ployers all over the country during the last 
two years has made good headway. The 
President of the Industrial Alliance, Mr. 
D. M. Parry, announced that 250 business 
houses in Chicago alone have adopted the 
“‘open shop,” and he expressed his belief 
that fully 1,000 establishments throughout 
the country have done so. The Anti-Boycott 
League reported at the same meeting that 
their efforts to destroy the boycott had made 
progress. The League has brought suit against 
250 members of the Hatters’ Union, and has 
tied up by attachment $180,000 belonging 
to the union men. The League had also 
helped forward the suit of the Kellogg Switch- 
board Company, of Chicago, the decision in 
which declared that a strike to enforce the 
adoption of the closed shop is an unlawful 
conspiracy, and that ‘‘picketing” also is un- 
lawful. Much emphasis was laid on the fact 
that the activity of the unions has increased 
the cost of production in many industries— 
which is, of course, true. 

The activity of the labor unions also, during 
the year, was fruitful of results. The Amer- 
ican Federation reported an increase of more 
than 200,000 in membership, so that there are 
now nearly 1,700,000 union workmen in this 
organization, almost as many men as voted 
for Lincoln in 1860. This means that the 
great labor combination contains about 2 per 
cent. of all the inhabitants in the country. 
And there are many thousands of union 
workmen who do not belong to the federation. 
Though there was a slight falling off last 
year in the receipts of the organization, which 
perhaps measured the effectiveness of the 
campaign carried on by the Citizens’ Alliance 
and the employers’ associations, the Federa- 
tion has a balance of about $17,000 as a 
“defense” fund. Reports of the various 
unions showed a greater number of strikes 
last year than ever before, with the proportion 
of victories high, though some of these 
victories were successful protests against re- 
duction in wages rather than contests for 
increases. 

Both unions and employers’ associations - 
are growing stronger—a condition that makes 
for conservatism and industrial stability. 
The contest between them will now continue 
to be chiefly about the open shop. 
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THE CAUSES OF HIGH PRICES 
LTHOUGH it is impossible to say 
precisely how much the cost of living 
has increased within the last few years, there 
is no doubt that there has been a considerable 
increase. The Massachusetts Bureau of Sta- 
tistics of Labor in its investigation of the 
causes of it, has brought out some interesting 
social and economic facts. The Bureau sent 
to 654 heads of business houses a letter 
asking for information about the increased 
cost of necessities. One hundred and fifty- 
one replies were received, and 254 opinions 
were given. The writers assumed that prices 
are higher, though many of them declared 
that in their particular business they had 
not increased. Indeed, only half of them 
admitted that prices were higher for the 
commodities that they themselves sell. 

The most prominent cause assigned was 
the increase in wages, and many attributed the 
increase in wages to the activities of the labor 
unions. There were 117 replies giving labor 
as the cause. Seventy-seven writers thought 
that the trusts were to blame, and thirty- 
three of these expressed the belief that trusts 
restrict the output of commodities. The 
surprisingly large number of sixty declared 
that prices were higher simply because the 
general condition of the country makes it 
possible for business men to secure higher 
prices. These believe that supply and de- 
mand have the greatest influence on prices 
and that the increased prosperity of the people, 
together with their insistence on better things, 
has brought up the level of cost. 

But there was no unanimity. Speculation 
was held responsible by several, and some 
believed that the overcapitalization of or- 
ganizations has made it necessary to raise 
prices to pay dividends on watered stock. 
The tariff also was blamed; likewise increased 
freight rates. One man advanced the idea 
that consumers are obliged to pay in increased 
prices the advertising bills of business houses. 

This inquiry no doubt brought out the 
main causes of higher prices; for of course 
there are many causes. The higher price of 
coal was justly attributed to a combination of 
capital and to a combination of laborers. 
The increased expense of building was laid 
at the door of the same agencies. One man 


reported that all the material in the house 
that he was building was controlled by some 
trust, and he declared that the labor trust 
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cost him more than all the others. Those 
who held speculation accountable had the 
cotton-market in mind, and few of these 
Massachusetts business men lost sight of the 
fact that all the causes are interwoven, and 
that an increase in the cost of a few com- 
modities brings about an increase in many 
more. It is interesting, too, to observe that 
no general note of alarm was raised, but that 
there was rather a cheerful feeling that the 
increase hints at national prosperity. 


THE INCREASING COST OF GOVERNMENTS 


F during the last twenty years the cost 
of living has advanced by leaps and 
bounds in nearly every civilized country of 
the globe, the increase of government ex- 
penditure has been even more rapid. A 
higher standard of life affects the government 
as well as the individual. Education costs 
more and more every year. New necessities 
and new discoveries require the development 
of natural resources, frequently at great 
expense. A system of irrigation, a more 
efficient department of agriculture, a better 
bureau of fisheries, a larger staff of the 
weather bureau, a better and larger consular 
service, a rural free delivery of mail, an 
increasing regard for the value of human life, 
and the extension of humane and philan- 
thropic endeavor by the government all add 
to its legitimate expenses. Then there are 
the increased navy charges. The general 
progress of the world within a very few years 
has increased enormously the cost in every 
one of these directions. Greater pomp, 
ceremony, and dignity in the conduct of the 
government also swells its cost. In these 
ways the greater part of the increased ex- 
penses of our own Government are caused. 
But a still heavier burden of increase has 
fallen on the nations of Europe. Between 
1877 and 1900 Russia, Germany, Norway, 
Portugal, and Roumania more than doubled 
their expenditure. During the same time 
Switzerland trebled hers; and Japan has 
doubled hers in the nine years succeeding the 
Chinese war. Russia spends more money a 
year than any other government in the world, 
and the interest on her national debt requires 
about one-quarter of her entire revenue. 
Germany’s vast military establishment brings 
her annual expenses up to within $70,000,000 
of that of our own Government with its 
far greater territory and population. France 
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and Great Britain with moderate economy 
have permitted an increase of about one- 
third in their taxation, while Italy and Spain 
have been content with an added one-sixth. 
Not a single nation of Europe is retrenching. 

The national debts vary greatly, from 
$6.50 per head of her population for Japan, to 
$25 for Russia and $165 for France. The 
civil lists of the different rulers vary more 
widely and with less reason. Norway and 
Sweden pay their king about $800,000 a 
year. The Imperial Household of Japan 
costs $1,500,000 a year. King Edward’s 
civil list reaches $2,350,000. The German 
Emperor’s is the heaviest of all the consti- 
tutional rulers’ and amounts to $3,000,000. 
Greater than these large sums are the enor- 
mous tribute of $4,000,000 paid to the Sultan 
of Turkey, and the vast plunder of the Czar 
Nicholas II., with his $16,525,000. 


BIG FACTS ABOUT RAILROADS 


HERE are now, according to Poor’s 
Manual of Railroads for 1904, which 
contains reports and statistics for 1903, 
nearly 207,000 miles of railroad in the United 
States. In spite of Mr. James J. Hill’s 
prophecy, a few years ago, that the limit of 
railroad building had then been reached, 
more than 7,000 miles of new track were 
laid in 1903. There was a gain of more 
than 1o per cent. over the previous year in 
total earnings, which reached a volume of 
$2,000,000,000. There was no decrease, how- 
ever, in rates. The average rate per ton of 
freight carried over one mile in 1902 was 7.64 
mills. In 1903 it was 7.85 mills. The average 
passenger rate per mile was 2.01 cents in 
1902, and 2.05 cents in 1903. The increase 
was caused in part by higher operating ex- 
penses proportionately in 1903 than at any 
time since 1897, chiefly on account of the 
many improvements being made. 

While the railroads are growing thus and 
their business is increasing, the control of the 
lines is becoming more and more concentrated. 
New Englanders built the great trans- 
continental lines, and for many years their 
control was in New England hands. Many of 
the great railroads} as for example the 
Pennsylvania, the Louisville & Nashville, 
and the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, were 
financed by foreign capital, and control was 
largely by foreigners. But gradually the 
great lines came into the hands of a very small 
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number of capitalists in New York; and, 
very recently, so many other roads have 
been acquired by the same capitalists that 
New York may now be said to control the 
railroads of the whole country. And the 
number of capitalists holding the great 
system is becoming smaller and smaller. 
Mr. E. H. Harriman, Mr. J. P. Morgan, Mr. 
James J. Hill, the Moore brothers, Mr. 
George J. Gould, and the Standard Oil interests 
may be said now to control the great thorough- 
fares of American inland transportation. 

As the railroads have steadily grown, some 
abuses have persisted. But the people have 
been more eager to remedy these through legal 
and governmental action than they have been 
to attack or to attempt to control any other 
industrial undertakings. If rebates are yet 
given to shippers, there is still an effort 
made by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to abolish the system of giving them. 
The people of Wisconsin have insisted that 
the railroads pay taxes on the full value of 
their property. Governor Van Sant of Min- 
nesota, Governor La Follette of Wisconsin, 
and Governor Cummins of Iowa, held a 
recent conference with the President about 
the possibility of greater governmental super- 
vision; and the President recommended in his 
message that Congress restore to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission the power to regulate 
rates—a somewhat sweeping recommendation. 
The Commission is now practically powerless 
except to cause publicity about railroad 
abuses. But this much is clear, that, though 
the railroads have become more powerful and 
more concentrated, the public is anxious that 
they shall not be wholly beyond the reach of 
popular control. 


A NEW EPOCH IN ARMY MORTALITY 


N our brief war with Spain, there were few 
deaths from wounds but a large loss of 

life by disease. Major Louis L. Seaman, a 
surgeon of our army, who made a tour of 
the Japanese hospitals, has published his 
observations; and he reports that the loss of 
Japanese soldiers by disease in the hospitals 
at Tokio for the first four months of the war 
was only 1 per cent. Such efficient and gen- 
eral use are the Japanese making of sanitary 
engineers, that they have brought into play a 
wholly new influence in war; for, if the loss of 
men by disease can practically be prevented, 
the value of an army may be multiplied by 
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at least ten. The Japanese generals, in fact, 
from the first reckoned upon this saving of 
human life as an important contribution to 
their chances of victory. They count on losing 
only those men who are killed in battle. 

Sanitary engineers go forward with the 
first scouts of their armies; they analyze 
every water supply; they label every well 
and every stream. If they find contagious 
or infectious diseases in the country, they 
quarantine the region in which they exist 
and set guards around them; they go with 
the commissary officers and make scientific 
tests of all the food supplies. They direct 
the laying out of camps, and they control 
every Sanitary arrangement. After a battle 
as few surgical operations are performed on 
the field or in field hospitals as possible. The 
wounds are dressed and the wounded are 
rapidly sent to well-equipped hospitals. Those 
that can stand the journey are sent as far 
as Japan. In the hospitals at Tokio Major 
Seaman found that not a single death had 
occurred among a thousand wounded men, and 
there were so small a number of patients suf- 
fering from disease as to mark a new epoch in 
military mortality.. 

Of course, to accomplish such a revolu- 
tionary result, work must be begun long be- 
fore the soldiers go into battle. They are 
trained to eat a proper diet. ‘“‘They have 
treated their intestines well and their intes- 
tines in turn serve them well.’”’ In other 
words, the Japanese armies have practically 
no cases of intestinal diseases, and these are 
the diseases that in all armies have proved 
tenfold more fatal than the enemy’s bullets. 
Not only is the diet of the Japanese soldier 
digestible, healthful, and moderate in quan- 
tity, but he has been taught to take the best 
sanitary care of himself. It is not enough 
to have medical officers in hospitals or even 
at the front. They are everywhere among 
the men. They see that they bathe properly. 
They give instructions even about the care 
of the finger-nails to prevent the accumu- 
lation of bacteria. And the Japanese soldier 
is of course scrupulously obedient. 

But the Japanese had no such good for- 
tune in the terrific siege of Port Arthur. The 
desperate nature of this continued conflict 
often prevented even the proper burying of 
the dead, and the havoc of disease among 
the troops there was more nearly like the 
record of previous armies. 


But the armies in the field, if not General 
Nogi’s army on siege duty, have carried into 
effect for the first time the principles and 
practice of the best sanitary knowledge, and 
the result is such a revolution in the saving 
of life as to make all preceding army man- 
agement stand out as acrime. Yet the sur- 
geons and the physicians and the sanitary 
engineers of Japan have no scientific knowl- 
edge that ours do not have. The difference 
is in organization and in the obedience of 
the men. If a Japanese soldier is told what 
food and what water are unwholesome, he 
will avoid them. But there is something 
in the relation of Americans to the medical 
profession that prevents men from implicitly 
accepting medical advice. Is the fault a 
general fault of our society, or is it due in part 
at least to the professional attitude of our 
physicians—or mainly, after all, to the general 
incredulity which is born of ignorance? 


THE FINANCES OF JAPAN AND RUSSIA 


USSIA and Japan have of course both 
been fighting in great part with other 
peoples’ money, and contracting debts for 
future generations to pay. Their positions as 
borrowers present many striking contrasts. 
Russia’s reserve accumulated for war pur- 
poses amounted to nearly $188,000,000. But 
this was of course a small sum. Loans 
recently made in Paris and Berlin have 
brought $260,000,000 more, and negotiations 
are now proceeding with French bankers to 
secure an additional $200,000,000 before 
April. The total of money borrowed from 
France in fifteen years will then have reached 
$1,600,000,000. By an internal loan and an 
increased note-issue, Russia has _ raised 
$130,000,000 from her own people. Her 
estimated expenditure for the first eleven 
months of the war reaches the total of more 
than $500,000,000. 

But in spite of a taxation so overwhelming 
that it cannot be increased, and in spite of the 
thievery and extravagance that prevail in 
every department of the government, Russia’s 
credit remains fairly good. She borrows 
without guarantee, and retains unencum- 
bered her railroads, customs and excise. 
Her annual revenue amounts to $1,000,- 
000,000. But her borrowings have been 
enormous, and in the money market more than 
elsewhere she has felt the effect of her naval 
and military reverses. Unless her fortune 
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turns, it is probable that within a year she 
will be obliged to suspend specie payments. 

Japan’s sole weakness lies in her finance. 
Her victories have been uninterrupted. Her 
government is honestly and economically 
administered. Her industrial progress is 
without a parallel. Her national debt is less 
than half as much per capita as that of any 
other civilized nation. In gross amount it is 
about one-fourteenth that of Russia. But 
commercially she is the youngest of all nations, 
and she has no accumulated wealth. Her 
income-tax produces $3,000,000; England’s 
at the same rate yields $120,000,000. She 
has few rich men. There are only two 
persons in all Japan with as large a yearly 
income as $125,000; and only 140 with as 
much as $5,500 ayear. The purchasing power 
of money is high, and wages are extremely 
low. A blacksmith earns about $7 per 
month. Japan’s total estimated revenue for 
this year, both ordinary and extraordinary, 
amounts to but $125,000,0c0o—about one- 
eighth of Russia’s income. 

As a result, though Japan’s export trade has 
increased, while Russia’s has decreased during 
the progress of the war, when she comes to 
place her loans of $110,000,000, she is forced 
to guarantee them by pledging her customs 
revenue, and still she realizes no higher price 
for her securities than Russia does for hers. 


Her own people have taken $100,000,000 of 


her unsecured bonds, but for her future 
foreign loans the only further guarantees she 
has to offer are her railways, the tobacco 
monopoly and the excise. Russia has the 
confidence of the great bankers; Japan has the 
confidence of a multitude of small investors, 
but she must soon win a decisive victory, or 
her financial standing in the money-markets 
of the world will not rise. 


PRINCE FUSHIMI’S VISIT 


RINCE FUSHIMI, the kinsman of the 
Mikado of Japan, who has been paying 

an Official visit to the United States, was 
commander of the first division of General 
Nogi’s army. He won the sanguinary battle 
of Nanshan Hill in the Port Arthur campaign, 
and he had previously distinguished himself 
in the war with China. But part of his 
military success and much of his wide popu- 
larity at home are due to the personal loyalty 
that he inspires in his soldiers by his un- 
affected comradeship. Before starting for the 
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war, he gave a dinner to his lesser officers, 
the sons of artisans and tradespeople, and 
throughout the campaign, until he left for the 
United States, he lived on the simple com- 
missariat fare of his men. He is the only 
royal prince who has taken advantage of his 
privilege of sitting in the national Diet. In 
all these activities he has shown the demo- 
cratic spirit that is beginning to animate the 
new Japan. There was a special fitness in a 
man of his kind coming as a representative of 
the Japanese Emperor on an official visit to 
the United States; for he repays (as it has 
quaintly been regarded) the call that Com- 
modore Perry made on Japan in 1853. 


THE SUNDAY USE OF SCHOOL-HOUSES 


E sometimes show a denseness and an 

inertia about popular education that are 
astonishing. We organize, reform, and push 
forward almost everything else that we under- 
take. But the last thing to be taken out of 
century-old ruts is the public schools. Here, 
for instance, comes Doctor Leipziger, who has 
developed the system of free public lectures 
in connection with the public schools of New 
York City, making a plea for the opening 
of the school-buildings on Sunday for the 
instruction of adults. Here are millions and 
millions of dollars of school property dedicated 
to public instruction, but until recently no 
school-house was open at night. None is 
yet open on Sunday. Yet there is so much 
common sense in the suggestion that we 
ought to feel ashamed that it was not long 
ago carried into effect. We have opened 
libraries and museums and art galleries on 
Sunday in many cities with uniformly good 


results; and, if we were really in earnest about 


public education, we should long ago have 
used the public schools on Sunday in the large 
cities for some system of instructing those 
whose early training was neglected. Just as 
competent lecturers have been found at most 
reasonable prices for the lecture system that 
has already become a strong educational 
influence, so instructors could be found for 
such work as might properly be done in the 
public schools on Sunday. 

How easy it is for any community to regard 
its schools as a part of mechanical routine 
is shown by the recent declaration made to 
the Public School Association of Boston by 
President Eliot, that the management of the 
parks, the water-system and similar things 
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about Boston is much more efficient than 
the management of the schools. One is 
done in a businesslike way, the other by 
tradition. If the public were once to wake 
up to its full duty to public education, there 
is hardly a community in the country that 
would not suffer an educational revelation. 
We are yet only half in earnest about it. 


A VOCIFEROUS SIMPLICITY 


HE Rev. Charles Wagner, the famous 
preacher of Paris, during his visit to 
us gave many Americans the pleasure of 
meeting him; he preached to us his gospel 
of the simple life; and a number of Amer- 
ican gentlemen will very properly and 
generously make financial contributions to 
further his work at home. All these things 
it is a pleasure to record and to think of. 
But is the gospel of the simple life a new 
gospel in the United States, and are we 
just learning it from—a Frenchman? ‘These 
questions are not asked in a spirit of criticism 
of M. Wagner; for both he and his message 
were very heartily welcomed; and we have 
outgrown the narrow spirit (if we ever had 
it) that would hinder us from receiving a 
good gospel from any source. 

But is there not a certain shallow simple- 
ness of mind that is a long way from intel- 
lectual simplicity in the assumption that 
M. Wagner’s sound philosophy is a newly 
discovered one? Boys sold on the street his 
little book of rather labored sermons, the 
translations of which are not simple in 
English, and newspapers printed them as a 
“feature.” These facts suggest the fear that 
simplicity must be upholstered and _pro- 
claimed before it is recognizable in our 
democratic life; and this is a suggestion that 
does us little credit. There is doubt whether 
the simplicity that becomes a fad is simplicity 
at all. Gluttony and extravagant houses 
and the weary dissipations of the inane rich 
are bad diseases of a small section of Amer- 
ican society; but, bad as they are, they 
startle one less than the making of sim- 
plicity a sort of cult; for whosoever seeks 
it in any way but in modesty and by personal 
habit cannot find it. It begins in a state of 


mind, the very state of mind that abhors 
afad. To go about acquiring simplicity with 
great ado—that justifies the jibes of all 
our enemies. 
noisily ? 


Must we seek our very silences 


THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


Most of American literature that we prize 
is in praise of the simple life, from the writings 
of Benjamin Franklin to those of John Bur- 
roughs, who both use simple English; and 
all our preachers, in and out of the pulpit, 
have made their best sermons about it— 
to name two laymen for examples, Charles 
William Eliot and Theodore Roosevelt. 

To consider this a new gospel is the most 
ominous sign that our minds have been 
upholstered with cheap fiction, commercial 
living, and department-store decorations. 
It is as true as it is commonplace, by the 
way, that the simple life was perhaps never 
learned from sermons, but always in a home. 


THE SLOW MOVEMENT OF THEOLOGY 


N event occurs now and then which 
surprises the non-theological world 
by showing how the other tenth thinks. 
The Union Theological Seminary in New 
York has for some time been “‘liberal,” from 
a rigid Presbyterian point of view. Yet, 
when its directors recently formally abolished 
the old requirement that every member of 
its faculty and of the board should subscribe 
to the Westminster confession of faith, much 
discussion was provoked and protests were 
heard from some quarters. But the sur- 
prising revelation to most men—even relig- 
ious men—must have been, not the action 
of the board in abolishing this requirement, 
but the fact that it had not been abolished 
before. Fast as popular thought moves away 
from the orthodox formulas, the formulas are 
changed very slowly. This is the reason why 
theology lags a long way behind religion in 
the minds and lives of most good and thought- 
ful people of this generation. 


A LITTLE NEW YEAR SERMON 


ie enlightened men are now fast becom- 

ing citizens of the world; and a citizen 
of the world may find personal comfort and 
artistic satisfaction and win personal distinc- 
tion, if he be rich or capable, in any country 
in civilization. Still, an American who takes 
stock of the great forces now at work in hu- 
man society will feel a deeper gladness even 
than philosophical men have hitherto felt, 
that he is a citizen of the Republic. Nowhere 
else does life seem so well worth living to 
those who have the qualities by normal ac- 
tivity to win a triumphant satisfaction from 
useful work. 
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RII LEY ONTENTS 


A PERSONAL PARAGRAPH 


It remains as true as it ever was that the 
democratic structure of society gives the 
freest opportunity for individual develop- 
ment that has ever existed among any large 
body of men. As we once measured oppor- 
tunity by free land, we measure it yet by 
free action. 

Perhaps no man’s vision is wide enough 
nor his judgment steady enough to make an 
accurate measure of the larger social and 
economic forces that shape contemporaneous 
life. But if a man try to take stock of such 
forces in the United States, in a New Year 
mood, he will still find such a widely diffused 
well-being as no other country enjoys; the 
swiftest progress in comfortable and sane 
living that a large population is anywhere 
making; and more men who think clearly 
and act wisely—in a word, greater comfort, 
greater intelligence, greater public spirit. 

All these things are the commonplaces of 
our every-day life; but once a year at least 
they are worth recalling with thankfulness. 
For, if the structure of American life still be 
sound, even the most difficult problems, 
social or political, will in time be solved. 
And American life will remain sound so 
long as opportunity is free and prosperity 
is within the reach of normal activity. 

The one real danger, if there be any grave 
danger, that besets American, life is our rap- 
idly growing wealth, which may work harm 
in two ways: it gets a firmer grasp on gov- 
ernment as it becomes concentrated and de- 
velops better machinery for controlling pub- 
lic officials; and it does this the more easily 
because it has a tendency at the same time 
to soften the fibre of the people’s character. 
The London Spectator recently expressed 
the opinion that the plutocrat is everywhere 
in Europe gaining distinctions and privileges 
such as hitherto have been conferred only 
by birth or great deeds. ‘‘The tendency” in 
England “is to place parliamentary power 
in the hands of the rich.”” In Germany rich 
men of the Krupp type “attain the position 
of great nobles.” In Italy “the owners of 
the great banking fortunes are potentates”’; 
while in Russia “the noble is great or little 
in proportion to his wealth.” ‘The pluto- 
crat,in fact, from having been the subject of 
savage criticism, has become the ideal man.” 
In the United States the rich man is not the 
ideal man—that would be saying far too 
much. But he is the powerful man. 
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We see, ‘then, no direct social danger from 
plutocracy. True, the rich have their imi- 
tators among the poor; they inspire envy; 
they set a ‘‘fast” pace. But the common 
sense of the people of our democracy saves 
them from making ‘‘great nobles” of rich 
men. Many rich men among us are, in fact, 
sincerely pitied; and many of them lead 
lonely and barren lives. The normal Ameri- 
can does not care for a “patron”; he has 
not been accustomed to look upon any class 
as “‘superior’’; and he does not regard a 
plutocrat as the European masses may. 

But, if the rich are not likely to construct 
a social nobility among us, they are already 
too nearly our political masters. This is 
the danger that plutocracy has for a democ- 
racy. Those who like to find dark places in 
our sky may watch this cloud. It is great 
“interests” and syndicates that degrade the 
tone of public life. It is they that keep com- 
monplace men in office—not many directly 
venal men, perhaps, but complaisant men, 
men without strong convictions or robust 
character, who yield to gentle pressure. 
This tendency explains the commonplace 
level of governors, members of the House, and 
senators, not to speak of mayors and mem- 
bers of legislatures. One of these days this 
political use of wealth may arouse the people 
against plutocracy, and the gentle zephyr of 
Mr. Bryan become a whirlwind of the masses. 
Fortunately we do not seem to have reached 
a place of acute danger. But it is in this 
direction that danger lies. 


A PERSONAL PARAGRAPH 


HE Wortp’s Work and its companion 
magazine, Country Life in America, 

now have the good-fortune to be housed in 
a building of their own. They have room for 
their increasing business and for their growing 
staff of workers; and, under the same roof, 
both magazines are edited and manufactured. 
This is a gratification to their editors and 
publishers, which their readers may be pre- 
sumed to some extent to share. For we who 
make these magazines have the habit of 
mind—perhaps an old-fashioned habit, but 
we make no apology for having it—of re- 
garding the public that reads them as closely 
bound to us. Surely we are closely bound to 
them, and most gratefully. The rapid and 
steady growth of THE Wortp’s Work and 
of Country Life in America into prosperity 
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and influence we owe to this public and to 
nobody else. If a sincere gratitude on our 
part provokes a kindly interest on the part 
of the public, this personal paragraph will be 
pardoned—especially since it is a birth-notice 


A WARNING AGAINST SPECULATION 


also; for the first number of a third magazine 
is now on our presses. The name of it tells 
its character and purpose; for it is The Garden 
Magazine. The wonder is that there has not 
been such a magazine before. 


A WARNING AGAINST SPECULATION 


HERE are indications of an outburst 
of speculation. And what wonder? 
The intangible thing called ‘‘confi- 
dence”’ asserted itself on election-day in a very 
remarkable fashion. Of course that was con- 
fidence in the President and his party and 
its policies. But it is an easy transition in 
feeling, if not in exact thought, from confi- 
dence in the Administration to confidence in 
business conditions. While confidence in 
business conditions is the most powerful 
force in the business world, a blind confidence 
in business conditions breeds the speculative 
spirit—is the speculative spirit, in fact. 

Then there are other facts, the right use of 
which should cheer us, but the wrong use of 
which will inebriate us. It is the first of the 
year—let us plunge into its activities with 
energy: this is the natural mood of the 
American man-of-affairs. We have had good 
crops, too. The cotton-crop, for instance, 
exceeds all preceding ones. And, beneath 
it all, the structure of business is sound. 
The railroad earnings are good. The steel 
trade is active, though at somewhat lower 
prices. Add to these satisfactory conditions 
a confidence in the stability of all such 
public policies as the tariff and the currency, 
_ and we have a state of trade and a state of 

mind at once satisfactory and dangerous. 

The danger of the coming of a speculative 
mood is shown in several ways—for examples, 
the amount of money that is passing through 
the banks is so much in excess of the usual 
amount as to suggest the buying of things 
beyond ordinary uses; and the continued rise 
in the price of stocks, suggesting speculative 
rather than investment purchases, broke with 
sensational violence early in December. 

The encouraging fact has been pointed out 
in these pages several times—that the business 
world grows in common sense. A boom or 
a panic is more difficult to start than it used 


to be. A presidential campaign does not 
disturb commercial conditions as it once did. 
The superstitions of finance are losing their 
hold on the faith of men. We see a little 
farther ahead of us than we once saw, and we 
look a little farther backward. The better 
organization of finance has given us better 
machinery to prevent wild action. 

Still we are human. Still at bottom we 
are speculative. We still love to become rich 
quickly—and to take any chance of doing so 
that presents itself enticingly. In financial 
life there is credulity that continually astounds 
us. There is, therefore, in spite of all the 
checks of organization and of the growth in 
common sense, the same fundamental love 
of speculation that we have always had. 
The financial world, like other worlds, can 
resist anything better than temptation. When 
confidence runs high, it is a good service, 
while we thank our stars for it, to put up a 
danger-signal. If every man of affairs will 
use the tide for the safe conduct of his enter- 
prises, we shall now have a period of steady 
growth and prosperity, perhaps without 
parallel in our history. There are many 
good reasons to hope for this; and the gravest 
danger in sight is the danger of speculation. 

The speculation that makes havoc of suc- 
cess is not all done in Wall street. The spec- 
ulative spirit, when it runs high and strong, 
takes humbler channels as well. A man who 
is building a house spends twice as much as 
he at first meant to spend. We begin to 
reckon on the results of prosperity before 
these results have been wrought out. We 
rob the future of its profit. By a subtle con- 
tagion, a whole community will become ven- 
turesome, then more or less reckless. The 
most commonplace transactions and occupa- 
tions give an opportunity for speculation. 

The future seems to offer a continuous pros- 


‘ perity, if we take it with balance and sanity. 
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JOHN W. ALEXANDER 


THE PAINTER OF IDEALIZED SENTIMENT THROUGH PORTRAITS 


OF WOMEN 


CHARLES 


of mural decorations, and of many 

figure pictures with a distinctly decora- 
tive purpose, that Mr. John W. Alexander 
has attained distinction. 

Originality of feeling and a lively sensitive- 
ness are conspicuous features of his work. 
They are the qualities in himself which first 
made him an artist and directed him through 
the early years of his study. Starting from 
his home in Allegheny City, Pa., where he was 
born in 1856, he made his way to Paris, only 
to leave it in a few days for Munich. There 
he entered the drawing-class at the Academy, 
but he escaped the cut-and-dried methods 
then prevailing, because his teacher, Benczur, 
encouraged him to follow the bent of his own 
inclinations. This gave him a confidence in 
himself and in his point of view that has 
been of great benefit to him. But his lot at 
that time corresponded with that of many 
other students. He was dependent on his 
own exertions, and living at Munich was 
beyond his means. Accordingly, after a 
few months he went to the little village of 
Poliez in upper Bavaria, where he enjoyed 
the companionship of many Americans, 
among them Currier, Walter Shirlaw, and 
Frank Duveneck. The influence of Mr. 
Duveneck was especially valuable. With him 
he first took up the practice of painting, and 
for two years worked under his supervision. 

Incidentally one may remark how singu- 
larly unselfish and self-effacing Duveneck’s 
career has been. Ripe in achievement, with 
promise of yet more, he abandoned per- 
sonal ambition; and the record that he 
has since made is one of help and encourage- 
ment to others. In this capacity his subse- 
quent life has been spent as a teacher at the 
Cincinnati School of Art, and many are the 
students who acknowledge their indebtedness 
to the high artistic ideals and practical help 
that he has imparted. 


T is as a painter of portraits, of a series 


IN POSES—SOME EXAMPLES OF HIS WORK 
BY 


H. CAFFIN 


Some time after Mr. Alexander had left 
Munich, he was invited to submit drawings 
to the competition at the Academy, and he 
gained the Prize Medal. The scene of his 
work now shifted to Paris. He entered no 
school, but he continued to be an indefatig- 
able student; and soon he began to obtain 
notice among the younger artists who ex- 
hibited at the Champs de Mars. Meanwhile 
he maintained some affiliation with Munich; 
for, when the Secession, or revolt of the 
younger artists from the dry-as-dust rigor 
of the Academical body was started, he was 
invited to become a member. Later on he 
was elected a corresponding member of the 
still more important Secession in Vienna. 
It might be inferred, therefore, that he was 
an artist of the aggressive kind; but nothing 
could be further from the truth. He is, in 
fact, a singularly uncombative person, con- 
tinually busy with his own work and thorough- 
ly absorbed in it. But he is modern to the 
finger-tips; his work is racy of the modern 
feeling and independence, so that he has been 
in sympathy with every movement making 
for artistic liberty, and his identification with 
them has been only natural. 

During a long stay in Paris, from which he 
returned only a year or two ago, he was 
intimate with many of the leading spirits in 
modern French art, and among them with 
Rodin. He painted a portrait of Rodin 
which was a conspicuous feature of the 
American Section in the Paris Exposition of 
1900. It is a work of close sympathetic 
observation, indicative of personal admiration 
of the subject. Indeed, one may detect the 
influence of Rodin in Alexander’s work, 
particularly in the expressiveness of gesture 
and movement that he imparts to his figures. 

Of course, expression of gesture and 
movement is the aim of many modern artists, 
especially portrait-painters; it is, in fact, a 
characteristic of the modern artistic ideal. 
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Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 


PORTRAIT OF WALT WHITMAN 





Copyright by Curtis & Cameron 


“THE BLUE BOWL” 


But the marvel of Rodin’s work is that, how- 
ever extreme may be the intensity of emotion 
embodied in gesture, however unusual the 
movement of the body, the figure vet has a 
suggestion of repose, a plastic immobility. 


He preserves always that subtle border-line 
between immobility and life, between the 


ideal and the real. Apparently he main- 
tains this poise by the nicest calculations of 
what is essential in a gesture or a movement, 








“ PANDORA ” 
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Copyright, 1899, by Curtis & Cameron 


“THE POT OF BASIL” 


and then by a severe restraint which avoids 
an emphasis even of the essential. 

Now the characteristic of all Alexander’s 
best work is a mingling of reticence with 
spirit. He loves to seize the fugitive gesture 
or expression which must be taken by sur- 
prise. This is easier to secure at the outset 
of a picture than to retain through any long 
process of elaboration. He, therefore, re- 
duces the amount of work upon the canvas 
to a minimum. The pigment is applied 
thinly, so that the canvas is visible through 
it; and the canvas is coarse-grained, with the 
result that its unevenness of surface entices 
the reflections and refractions of light, which 
gives animation to the stretches of flat tints. 





JOHN W. ALEXANDER 


There may be a disadvantage inherent in 
this method. Where the means employed 
are so slight, the least deviationfrom the 
original appearance may frustrate the artist’s 
purpose. For example, the gradual sinking 
of the pigment into the pores of the canvas, a 
process which will continue for some time 
after the completion of a picture, may reduce 
the sprightliness of the color and of the figure’s 
gesture. Just. such a thing seems to have 
happened in the case of Alexander’s portrait 
of Mrs. T. Hastings. When it was first 
shown, some two vears ago, its charming 
vivacity was recognized; but, at the latest 
Portrait Exhibition in New York the sparkle 
of its color seemed to have faded out, the 
flesh tints to be noticeably dark and in- 
flexible, and rigidity to have crept even into 
the animation of the pose. 

Such excess of spirit, however, is not 
symptomatic of Alexander’s work. On the 
contrary, as I have said, it usually invc'ves a 
very charming reticence, as may be seen in his 
“Woman in Gray,’ which hangs in the 
Luxembourg. This is not so original in 
feeling as his later works, being, indeed, in 
that category of full-length figures derived 
from Velasquez, probably through the im- 
mediate inspiration of Whistler. Here is 
the characteristic sweep of line, if not the 
subtly winding movement of the body that 
Whistler loved; the familiar gray and the 
modeling by tones. It is, in studio jargon, 
a very “swell” picture, conceived and 
executed with admirable assurance and a 
considerable measure of authority. In a 
pictorial way it is a charming decoration. 
In a human way it does not attract or interest 
us. Its great merit is that it offers a signal 
example of the applied principles of line and 
tone and lighting which have occupied the 
study of artists so much during the last half- 
century. It is also excellently characteristic 
as a negation of the bourgeois motives which 
Alexander had found prevalent in Germany, 
and which, since his return to America, he 
may have found to survive elsewhere. One 
should note in this picture the dainty contrast 
between the gray dress and the warm white 
of the curtain and the varieties of tint occa- 
sioned by the difference in the textures of the 
satin and the drier fabric of the gown, also 
the handsome patterning which the figure 
and the curtain make in the open spaces of 
the picture, not without a reference to the 
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Courtesy of the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts 


“MEMORIES” 


voluminousness of the skirt. It was occa- partiality for large, balloon-like masses of 
sioned in this picture by the prevailing mode — skirt, which lend a certain discreet voluptu- 
of the day, but Alexander shows a frequent ousness to many of his compositions. 





‘““FLOWERS ” 


This sensuous suggestion, limited, it should 
be observed, entirely to the abstract esthetic 
impression aroused by the composition, and 
not at all reflected in the sentiment of the 
subject, appears very charmingly in several 


small upright canvases; such as “‘A Rose,’ 
in which a single figure, with a gesture of 
delightful spontaneity, is adjusted in most 
admirably decorative manner to the shape 
and size of the frame. In the comparative 
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‘A RAY OF SUNLIGHT” 


reticence of these smaller pictures, it is quite 
possible that the artist is at his best. 

If so, it may be because the decorative ar- 
rangement is not produced by a large expanse 
of drapery, but by the form and movement 


of the figure, and because the drawing in 
these cases is so interesting; the actual 
movement of the figure and the gestures of 
the head and hands are so full of feeling and of 
the charm of unexpectedness. 








PORTRAIT OF 


On the other hand, before a picture like 
“The Blue Bowl’ one may be conscious 
of a certain exaggeration and barrenness of 
interest. Yet in ‘The Quiet Hour,” although 
one loses apprehension of the figure in the 


MRS. 


LEDYARD BLAIR 


buoyant volume of the skirt, it would be 
difficult to resist the graciousness of the effect. 
Very lovely also is the sentiment of pensive 
reverie which pervades the whole canvas. In 
fact, the sentiment in this picture plays the 


















part that the character of the figure does 
in “A Rose.” It is a prevailing motive, 
sustained throughout—a very simple one, 
but delicately elaborated. 

When, however, as in ‘‘Memories,” the 
sentiment is, if I may so describe it, an 
associated one, suggesting various ideas to 
various minds, carried further than an 
artistic motive and made the basis also of a 
subject picture, I doubt if Alexander is so 
successful. He is approaching that gentle 
sentimentality which in his Munich days he 
probably contemned. 

If this reasoning be correct, that Alexander’s 
forte is the expression of sentiment through 
form and color, rather than the elaboration 
of a subject, it may explain the fact that, 
notwithstanding his skill in the arrangement 
of a decorative composition, his mural 





“A ROSE” 





JOHN W. ALEXANDER 












“WOMAN IN GRAY” 


In the Luxembourg 


decorations in the Congressional Library at 
Washington are disappointing. The six al- 
most semicircular panels commemorate ‘‘ The 
Evolution of the Book,” and treat, respective- 
ly, ‘The Cairn,” “Oral Tradition,” “ Egyptian 
Hieroglyphics,” ‘‘Picture Writing,” “The 
Manuscript,” and “The Printing Press.”’ 
They are, in fact, a series of illustrations; as 
such of considerable interest, but from a 
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MISS DOROTHY ROOSEVELT 


decorative standpoint surprisingly inadequate. 
The composition of the full and empty spaces 
(that is to say, of the figures and other 
objects with the background) is not what the 
artists call architectonic—in other words, it 
lacks structural relation to the space and 
surrounding architecture. The foreshorten- 
ing of a figure or an extended perspective 
destroys the flat suggestion of the wall. No 
thythm of line or color runs through the 
series. Each panel is a separate illustration, 
arbitrarily inserted. It is strange that it 
should be so, since in a great number of his 
canvases Alexander has proved himself to 
be possessed of a very pronounced feeling for, 
and skill in, decorative design; and the only 
explanation I can find is in the fact that he 
was hampered and diverted from the natural 
bent of his mind by the necessity of em- 
bodying incidents and of telling a story. 
The truth is, he had a very hard problem. 
In one panel he was called upon to represent 
a nude Egyptian, and in another three figures 
in the doublet and hose of the time of Guten- 
berg. This alone would account for the 





lack of sequence of feeling through the series, 
but it scarcely condones the unmural arrange- 
ment of the compositions. 

If, then, the introduction of incident seems 
to impede the freedom of Alexander’s in- 
vention and technique, how does he fare when 
he is called upon to depict the incident of 
character in portraiture? Here his deeper 
mental qualities of sympathy and insight 
come into play and mingle most harmoniously 
with the dignity and the refinement of his 
artistic impressions. It is not every artist 
nowadays who can make the portraits of 
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ladies suggest that they have breeding and 
refinement as well as elegance. Indeed, at 
the recent Portrait Exhibition in New York 
it was most noticeable how little reverence 
for the sitter many pictures demonstrated. 
Whether we take, as example of Alexander’s 


work, the portrait owned by the Carnegie 


Art Galleries, which is rather in the nature 
of a charming girl-study, or the standing 
portrait of a lady in black, illustrated on an 
accompanying page, or that portrait of his 
wife, so ‘‘swell” in style and yet so ex- 
quisitely reverential in its tenderness, we 
find the artist seeking not to exploit himself, 
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but to discover the personal charm of the 
sitter, and to infuse into the particular 
flavor of it his own susceptibility to beauty 
of expression. The portrait of a lady in 
black sums up the general outward de- 
meanor and gives also a hint of deeper 
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traits of character. The portrait of the 
artist's wife has yet more suggestion, though 
it is a veiled one. Indeed, the non-committal 
expression of the face, which prompts con- 
jecture and leaves it guessing, and then the 
almost plaintive appeal of the pose, combined, 
as they both are, with a composition that is 
strikingly ample in feeling, seem to me to 
epitomize very satisfactorily that quality of 
Alexander’s work which for want of a better 
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term I have described as “discreet voluptu- 
ousness.”’ 

In his male portraits, such as those of Walt 
Whitman, of Rodin, and of Mr. James W. 
Alexander, the expression of character is 


much more pronounced. This is partly due, 
no doubt, to the fact that the respective 
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marked upon 


characters are strongly the 
exteriors of these men; but partly, also, we 
may suspect, to the fact that they are men, 
and therefore outside the bent of Alexander’s 
usual study. On the one hand, therefore, he 
turns upon them a scrutiny that is the keener 
because the object of the study is compara- 
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tively novel, and on the other, since they do 
not wear skirts or otherwise lend themselves 
to his special kind of pictorial motive, he 
Views them with an eye sole to what they are. 
Further, they are all men who mean much 
to him, and what they mean he has tried very 


zealously to put into their portraits, so that 
they must be reckoned among his most im- 
portant works. 

Still, I believe, it is as the painter of an ideal- 
ized expression of sentiment,conveyed through 
a girl’s form, arranged in decorative pose, 
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that Alexander is most characteristically him- can artist accomplishes with the same mingling 
self. This is something which no other Ameri- of ample handsomeness and delicate subtlety. 









































THE RAILROADS’ DEATH-ROLL 


TEN THOUSAND LIVES A YEAR AND SEVENTY-FIVE THOUSAND INJURIES — 


PERFECTLY PRACTICABLE METHODS OF REDUCING 
PLIANCES AND BETTER EQUIPMENT — 


BY 


LEROY 


killed in Cuba and about twenty-five 

hundred died in hospitals. There was an 
outburst of public wrath over the unnecessary 
deaths from disease that shook the whole 
United States, and that will be remembered as 
long as the Spanish-American War. In 1903 
almost ten thousand persons were killed, 
and more than seventy-five thousand were 
injured, by the railroads of this country. If 
there is any public wrath about these deaths 
every man of the public is keeping it close 
within himself. 

War becomes mild when compared with the 
human havoc wrought by our railroads. After 
wars there come treaties when the killing 
ends; but the killing and maiming on our 
railroads goes on year after year, every 
year’s death record usually surpassing its 
predecessor, the increase in casualties keeping 
right abreast of our vaunted American prog- 
ress. In the last sixteen years the railroad 
casualties have amounted to 113,000 killed 
and two-thirds of a million injured. It is 
an appalling record. But the record is less 
remarkable for its figures than for the indif- 
ference with which those figures have been 
received by the American people. Save for 
week-long flurries of indignation like that 
recently aroused by the nearness in time of 
two such disasters as the disaster at New- 
market, Tenn., and the disaster at Warrens- 
burg, Mo., we read the almost daily train- 
wreck paragraphs with the same calmness 
with which we read of the other common- 
places of life—untroubled even by any such 
mild question as, Must this be so? 

Yet such totals should force upon us the 
question, Is it necessary to the efficient man- 
agement of our railroads that 10,000 persons 
be killed a year and 75,000 injured? Com- 
parisons are generally of value in reaching 
conclusions. Here, side by side with our 


[T 1898 about five hundred soldiers were 
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own casualties, is the number of killed and 
injured by the railroads of the United King- 
dom. It will be borne in mind that passen- 
gers are numerically the smallest sufferers 
from railway accidents. 


KILLED AND INJURED BY RAILWAY 


‘“ACCIDENTS” 

United United 

Kingdom States 

Passengers killed rgo1*¥.......... None 282 
i ry BQO aos ees 6 305 

“fe “S4HOPER EQOK .. 2 '28oe0 S 476 4,988 

“ us BQO a ore cs Ws bi: 732 6,683° 
Employees killed 1901 .......... 491 2,675 
ov SoMa 2. Dae aoe ee 435 2,969 

+S AOMPIOHCEO LOOT. S, Jécyeis anaes 4,214: 41,142 

i Se ai MGI, «ax eben nals 3,806 .50,524 


* Throughout the article all annual statistics for the United 
States are of course for the fiscal year ending June 3oth. 


Persons with a first-rate instinct for es- 
pousing fallacy have urged against this com- 
parison that since the railroads of the United 
States have ten times the mileage of those of 
Great Britain and Ireland they are entitled 
to ten times the number of accidents. But 
it is easily seen that between railroads on 
which traffic is very condensed, as it is on 
most English roads, and railroads on which 
traffic is light, as it is on many of our western 
and southern lines, mere mileage does not 
afford any basis of comparison. In fact, it 
can be said that the United Kingdom, by 
reason of the greater frequency of its trains, 
which increases the chances of accidents, is 
entitled to a great many times the number 
of accidents suffered in the United States. 
It is set down here as a significant fact, but 
not as a basis of comparison counter to mile- 
age, that in 1902 the railroads of the United 
Kingdom carried considerably more than 
one billion passengers, as against less than 
seven hundred million for the railroads of 
the United States. 
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The fairest basis of comparison, and the 
one allowing the nearest approach to ac- 
curacy, is the ratio between the casualties 
and the number of passengers and employees. 
Here are the figures for 1902: 


PROPORTION OF KILLED AND INJURED TO TOTAL 


United United 

Kingdom States 
One pas’gr killed of every 198,036,545 1,883,706 
ES injured 1,623,250 97,244 
‘*-empl’e killed ‘' 1,324 404 
sai ** anjured ‘* 151 24 


No possible twisting or suppression of fig- 
ures, no deduction to be made for the differ- 
ence in the method of collecting statistics or 
the difference in the length of ‘‘hauls,”’ can 
essentially alter the fact proclaimed by the 
second table—the great black fact that the 
railroads in the United States kill and injure 
from three to six times as many employees as 
the railroads of the United Kingdom, and kill 
and injure from sixteen to one hundred times 
as many passengers. 

The first inevitable question is, Why should 
there be this great difference between the 
deadliness of the two railway services? The 
answer to this can be deferred to a later 
place in the article. The next question is, 
Is it possible for our railroads to reduce the 
number they kill and injure? In answering 
this it will be necessary to make at least a 
partial analysis of the causes of railway acci- 
dents. Here are the chief ones: 

Collision. 

Derailment. 

Defective equipment. 

Natural danger of railroading to employees, 
greatly increased by defective equipment. 

Grade -crossings and (legally) unguarded 
tracks. 

Unforeseen disasters to bridges and road- 
beds. 

Increase of traffic to proportions larger 
than railroads can safely handle. . 

In order not to load the reader with be- 
wildering detail and argument, the last cause 
(noted here for the reason that to an extent 
it is a cause of the other causes) can be dis- 
missed from consideration, though there is 
much that could be said upon it in con- 
demnation of the railroads. As this article 


is chiefly concerned with avoidable accidents, 
those due to the sixth cause should also be 
It would be easy to produce a 


dismissed. 
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long list of unforeseen disasters that should 
have been foreseen, and in justice to the 
railroads it must be said that a long list 
could be produced for which they could in 
no way be held blameworthy. 

In grade-crossings and unguarded tracks 
we have the cause of more deaths than re- 
sult from all other causes combined. More 
than five thousand persons—in this number 
passengers or employees are not included— 
lost their lives from this cause in 1903. The 
carriage-load of persons struck while on a 
railroad crossing, the man or woman or 
child run over while walking on the track— 
these are the material of common news items 
in the local papers throughout the country. 
This is a class of accidents readily prevent- 
able—a class, therefore, for which great 
blame is somewhere due. The blame be- 
longs partly upon the railroads and partly 
upon the public—upon the State. The rail- 
roads have done little of their own volition 
to prevent accidents of this sort, and outside 
the larger cities and the State of Massachusetts 
the public has done little by legislation in 
the way of prevention. The remedies for 
this class of accidents are obvious; and, since 
they are different from the remedies for train 
accidents, to be suggested later, they are 
given here. In the first place, the grade- 
crossing should be abolished; the road should 
pass either beneath or above the railroad 
track. In the second place, instead of being 
public thoroughfares for pedestrians, which 
they now practically are, railroad tracks 
should be made private property in the 
strictest sense, rigid laws should be made 
against trespassing upon them, and _ provi- 
sions should be made for the rigid inforce- 
ment of those laws. 

The natural dangers of railroading to em- 
ployees are of course very great. Collisions 
and derailments, the two chief dangers that 
menace the passenger, constantly threaten 
the trainman, and many more dangers be- 
sides. Falling from cars alone was the 
cause in 1903 of 700 deaths and more than 
nine thousand injuries. The trainman may 
be hurled from the top of a freight-car by a 
shock received by his train; he may jump 
off a train going at too high a speed; he may 
slip while jumping on or off a moving train 
or engine, or accidentally fall while on one, 
and drop beneath the wheels; or some 
other cause may bring about the dangerous 
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fall from the top of a moving freight-train, or 
send him beneath the heavy cars. Despite the 
reduction in loss of life and in injuries brought 
about by the adoption of the automatic 
coupler, great danger still attends the opera- 
tion of coupling. Another principal cause 
of death and injury is overhead obstructions. 
A trainman may be on the top of a freight- 
train that is moving rapidly through a dark, 
windy night. The engine of the freight 
passes under a low bridge; the wind has 
flung aside the ropes of the bridge-guard 
which should have warned the trainman to 
duck. The next instant the head of the 
unsuspecting man strikes the bridge. 

The natural dangers of railroading are 
greatly increased to trainmen (and to passen- 
gers also) by the defective equipment of the 
trains placed in their charge. It seems to 
be the theory of many companies that any 
car is a good car until it drops to pieces. 
The reports of the inspectors of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission are full of state- 
ments concerning the constant use of worn 
and imperfect cars that should be repaired or 
destroyed. In 1902, of the cars inspected, 
26 per cent. were reported defective. Any 
old engineman will tell stories of being sent 
out to draw a train with a leaky, rattling, old 
engine that at best was fit for nothing higher 
than a spectacular head-on collision at a 
county fair. Usually the engine gets through 
safely, but something may snap, or the 
engine may suddenly give up with an ex- 
hausted puff, like a worn-out horse that lies 
down in its tracks; and, if a careless flagman 
happens to be a part of the crew, there are 
good chances for a collision. 

Of the many possible disastrous results 
of defective equipment, derailment is the 
most destructive to life and property. Dur- 
ing 1904 there were almost five thousand de- 
railments on the roads of the United States, 
and of these more than 65 per cent. were 
due to defects of roadbed and equipment— 
that is, were directly traceable to neglect or 
carelessness or lack of a sufficiently rigorous 
inspection on the part of the railroad com- 
panies. Paragraphs could not make more 
clear the awful danger that lurks in defec- 
tive equipment. This bare statement, there- 
fore, is left without elaboration. It is an 
interesting point that of the total number 
of derailmunts less than 1 per cent. were 
charged to the negligence of employees. 
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About defective equipment the railroad 
officers say in extenuation of themselves 
that traffic has developed so rapidly in the 
last dozen or so years that it has been simply 
impossible to have new cars and engines 
made rapidly enough to take the place of 
those that would, in less active service, have 
been withdrawn from use. There is much 
in this plea, and many roads are doubtless 
doing their best to keep track and rolling- 
stock equal to the demands of their traffic. 
But very many are not. The fact that their 
equipment is dangerously defective does not, 
however, cause the railroads the least hesi- 
tation in soliciting passengers to intrust 
their lives to their dangerous care. 

We now come to the cause of'by far the 
greatest number of deaths and _ injuries 
among passengers, the collision—the most 
dramatic and most terrible of all train acci- 
dents. Here that much-discussed cause of 
railway disasters, the ‘human factor,” makes 
his most prominent appearance. The “‘hu- 
man factor,” it is hardly necessary to say, 
is the railroad employee. There is not a 
railroad official in the United States that 
cannot talk to you by the hour about the 
carelessness and inefficiency of the trainmen, 
yardmen, signalmen, and stationmen on his 
pay-roll. And he can cite you facts, indis- 
putable facts, to prove every point. Asked 
what is the chief cause of collisions, he will 
tell you that the vast majority of them are 
directly the fault of employees. 

Is this true? It seems so. One need go 
back only to that terrible collision near New- 
market, Tenn., on September 24th, to find 
most tragic confirmation. It will be remem- 
bered that the two approaching trains had 
orders to pass at Newmarket. But the 
engineman of the westbound train disre- 
garded the order—whether he forgot it, or 
lost his mind, or was the victim of some 
incapacitating seizure, no man knows, for the 
time between disobedience and death was 
but afew minutes. His train dashed through 
Newmarket, and a little beyond met the 
train which it should have passed—met it 
head to head, at forty miles an hour. To 
describe the wreck would be to write down 
commonplaces, so inured have the frequent 
disasters made us to such details as tele- 
scoped and crushed coaches, the flames of 
the wreck, mangled bodies, groans of the in- 
jured and dying, and the chopping out of the 
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living. It is enough to set down that when 
the chopping was done and the counting was 
over, the dead were more than sixty and the 
injured more than one hundred. 

Here is another wreck of the same sort— 
out of the plenteous’ history of the past year. 
It is as much like the preceding as two printed 
forms are alike whose blanks have been filled 
with different figures. A freight-train on 
the Big Four road was ordered to stop at a 
certain station to allow a work-train to pass 
it. Something slipped in the head of the 
engineman of the freight, and he rushed his 
train past the station. A little beyond, the 
track runs through a deep cut and around a 
sharp curve. As each engine swung about 
this curve, there, hardly a score of yards 
ahead, was the other engine. A terrific, 
crashing impact. Result, thirty-one killed 
of the thirty-five workmen on the work-train. 
And these thirty-one workmen, it may be 
said in an aside, did not even have (at least, 
not in eastern papers) the customary dis- 
tinction—their names printed in capital let- 
ters under the heading “‘The Dead.” 

In these two instances the enginemen dis- 
regarded orders. Now and then an engine- 


man, instead of obeying orders to the letter, 


uses his own judgment. If luck is with him, 
his train gets through. If luck is not, the 
next morning there is a paragraph or a column 
in the papers, according to the number killed. 
One typical incident will illustrate this class 
of accidents. The place is Willard, Kan., 
the time the middle of a midwinter night, 
the road the Rock Island. The engineman 
of an express, twenty minutes behind time, 
had orders to wait at Willard for a stock- 
train. As the express drew into Willard, 
the engineman saw a train on the siding, and, 
thinking this was the train he was to meet, 
he failed to identify it, and put on all steam 
to make up the lost twenty minutes. He 
sent his train whizzing through the night at 
sixty-five miles an hour. The train on the 
siding behind was of course a freight, and out 
on the prairie the express and the stock- 
train crashed into each other like colliding 
comets—or as comets might collide if heav- 
enly traffic were under the management of 
mundane railroad officials. The usual de- 
tails, with such variations as could be af- 
forded by a midwinter prairie at 2 A. M., and 
by the bellowing of dying and panic-stricken 
cattle, and by others running crazed about 
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the wreck. A score of persons killed and 
twenty-seven injured. ‘‘No one else was to 
blame but the engineman of the express,”’ 
said the General Passenger Agent. 

So much for the engineman, though these 
two varieties of error by no means exhaust 
the mistakes of which he is capable. Against 
the flagman, who is less experienced and less 
responsible, even more can the charge of 
carelessness and inefficiency be urged. The 
result of an engineman’s blunder, when it has a 
disastrous result, is usually a butting collision. 
The result of a flagman’s blunder is more 
likely to be a tail-end collision. When his 
train makes an unscheduled halt, perhaps 
stopped by a hot-box or some obstruction 
on the track, it is the flagman’s duty to run 
back about half a mile and to take his sta- 
tion there to warn any following train. That 
is his duty. Perhaps it is a black, slippery 
night, with a high wind and a cold, stinging 
rain. His train is brought to a halt between 
two stations by some mishap that appar- 
ently will delay the train for only a few min- 
utes. He stands hesitatingly at the rear of 
the train and looks into the wild blackness. 
He thinks of the run back over the track, of 
waiting in drenched clothes with the rain- 
drops driving into him like cold needles, of 
the run he must make to his train when the 
engine whistles four times, and of the not 
improbable chance that he will be left alto- 
gether. He thinks of these things; the stop 
is but for a few moments; there is no danger. 
So he does not go. The delay is longer than 
he had counted on. Suddenly from around 
a curve a headlight flashes its awful shaft 
through the darkness. The next instant 

Or perhaps, when his train comes to an 
unexpected halt, the flagman uses his judg- 
ment, as the engineer did when he saw a 
train on the siding. There is no discomfort 
in discharging his duty as prescribed by rule, 
but his train is going to start up in a minute 
or two, so it would be foolish to run back. 
His judgment tells him to stay where he is. 

There was a careless flagman on an Erie 
train that was bearing 400 picnickers to 
Greenwood Lake, N. J., on July toth of last 
year. The train halted near the station at 
Midvale to take on water. The flagman 
went back no more than three or four hundred 
feet, and did not unroll his flag. Another ex- 
cursion train, following on the same track, 
came about a curve with the usual result. 
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The dead numbered sixteen and the injured 
sixty. It may be added here, not as having 
anv bearing on flagmen, but as having sig- 
nificance on the subject of defective equip- 
ment, that the second train had slowed down, 
and that eye-witnesses declared the shock of 
collision was no greater than when freight- 
cars are coupled, and that most of the pas- 
sengers did not at first know anything seri- 
ous had occurred. But this slight shock was 
enough to crush the rear coach of the first 
train as though it had been a match-box. 
And it may be furthermore added that at the 
coroner’s inquest a signalman who also 
should have warned the second train, and 
who also failed so to do, testified that his 
failure was due to the fact that his signal was 
out of order. 

But enginemen and flagmen are not the 
only “human factors’? to blame for train 
accidents. Perhaps a dispatcher may make 
a mistake in sending out a train order. An 
operator may make a mistake in taking an 
order from his instrument, or he may forget 
to deliver an order. A switchman may leave 
a switch open. A signalman may forget to 


operate his signals, or he may forget and 


think that a train which has passed has not 
passed, and so admit a second train into the 
block. Employees not only may do these 
things, but have done them thousands of 
times, and will continue to do them to the 
end of time. But in so short an article on 
so large a subject it is out of the question 
even to mention each possible mistake, 
much less to exemplify its resultant disaster. 
The result is the same; the dead are dead and 
the injured injured, no matter what em- 
ployee is guilty or of what error he is guilty. 

The “human factor,’”’ however, has been 
so much discussed, and is of such vital im- 
portance, especially in any study of collisions 
and their prevention, that it is worth 
while to give a further glance at the sub- 
ject of his widely advertised carelessness 
and inefficiency. Ask any railroad official 
the reason for this carelessness and _ineffi- 
ciency and his answer will probably be, “the 
breaking-down of discipline.” Asked for 
the cause of this, ten to one he will tell you 
that it is due to the leveling influence of 
trade unionism, and will contrast the em- 
ployee of today with the employee of twenty 
years ago, who stood solely on the basis of 
his own worth, and who was energetic and 
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alert in the discharge of his duty. This 
statement will bear looking into. First of 
all, it may be asked, what made the employee 
of twenty years ago more watchful and 
alert?—if he were so. All things considered, 
the fairest explanation of the esprit de corps 
of that time seems to be the close contact 
that existed between employees and officials. 
A division superintendent had two or three 
hundred men under him; he was able to 
take time to pick them carefully; and he was 
able to become acquainted personally with 
every one of them. Hence good-fellowship. 
Since then the railroads have passed through 
a stage of great expansion and _ consoli- 
dation. The division superintendent of 
today has ten times as many men under him 
as the division superintendent of twenty 
years ago had. How can the old personal 
relations exist—the esprit de corps? Ask any 
railroad employee, even of the grade of con- 
ductor or engineman, how often he comes in 
contact with the higher officials of the road. 
Very rarely, he will tell you. ‘I have spoken 
to my superintendent once in eleven years’ 
service,” said a conductor. 

Now, the simple iact is, that railroads are 
still depending upon a method that, however 
adequate it may have been to the conditions 
of twenty years ago, is certainly not a suf- 
ficient safeguard against accident under the 
very changed conditions of today. Disci- 
pline must exist, and should be as good as 
possible, but it must be supplemented by 
precautionary contrivances that will rob 
the flaws of discipline of their present dis- 
astrous results. 

One thing that weakens somewhat the 
officials’ assertion that collisions are chiefly 
due to the carelessness and inefficiency of 
their employees, is the fact that frequently 
it is a trusted, experienced man who is guilty 
of the disastrous error. There is nothing 
remarkable in this fact, since as far as is 
possible trusted and experienced men are of 
course selected for positions in which a seri- 
ous mistake is possible. And there is noth- 
ing particularly remarkable if now and then a 
most trusted and trustworthy employee 
blunders or forgets. There are about a 
million and a quarter men employed by the 
railroads, and of these perhaps half a million 
are in positions where an error might result 
in a train accident. If every one of these 
half-million employees be allowed one 
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critical blunder Curing his railroad life—and 
some Officials, after checking up their past, 
might find that they had exceeded this al- 
lowance—there would annually be some- 
thing like twenty-five thousand serious blun- 
ders, counting the average railroad lifetime 
as twenty years. Instead of wondering that 
employees make so many errors, one might 
be excused for wondering that they make so 
few. Where is the responsible business man 
or the accurate clerk that has not made one 
blunder in the course of his lifetime? Per- 
haps the blunder entailed no loss or no ex- 
posure. But in railroading the exposure of 
a trifling error may be instantaneous, and 
may take the awful form of a head-on colli- 
sion with a score of lives lost. 

And perhaps the one mistake of a lifetime 
may be such as the very president of the road, 
with his supposedly perfect control of his 
faculties, might have made under the same 
circumstances. A train dispatcher whose 
only child had been ill for weeks was called 
up by telephone one day while on duty and 
told that the child had just died. His work 
was pressing, and he could not at that in- 
stant leave his post. In the next order that 
he sent out there was a mistake—that so 
frequent mistake, the omission of a ‘‘second”’ 
—and the death of the child was followed 
by the death of a dozen passengers. To 
most men some such distracting crisis comes 
once in a lifetime, and as like as not comes 
while they are on duty. 

“Careless and inefficient’’—the railroads 
admit that their men are so. They proclaim 
them so. Whether the men are excessively 
careless, or whether they are a careful, re- 
sponsible body of men, committing as few 
errors as human nature can commit—this 
is a matter of no consequence here. So 
admit that they are careless and inefficient. 
But because they are so, does the mere blam- 
ing of the employee wholly excuse the rail- 
roads for the 6,000 and more collisions of 
1904, when there is a way to prevent a large 
part of these collisions and the resulting 
deaths and injuries? 


For there is a way of prevention. So long 


as imperfect man exists, the best will now 
and then be guilty of an error; and it must 
be remembered that every imperfect man 
has to make but one critical mistake in a 
lifetime to give the railroads a total of 25,000 
critical mistakes a year. 


Since, then, we 





cannot hope to prevent disaster by evolving 
500,000 infallible men, there is but one other 
way to seek prevention—that is, to eliminate 
as far as possible fallible man’s chances to 
make mistakes. 

This last phrase gives the whole theory of 
the principal system for prevention of railway 
collision—to reduce to the minimum the pos- 
sibility of danger from the ‘human factor.” 
This system is the block system. No new 
scheme is suggested here, for a few of the 
most progressive railroads are already in- 
stalling block signals, and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has submitted an 
act making the adoption of the block system 
compulsory cn all railroads. A_ technical 
description of this system would carry this 
article to too great length. It will be suffi- 
cient to say, for the sake of the uninformed, 
that the block system prevents the progress 
of a train unless the track ahead is clear. It 
is a system of signals—automatic or operated 
by men, the first greatly preferable—which 
tells the engineman indubitably the state of 
the road ahead. The dispatcher, the opera- 
tor, the flagman, are not done away with, 
but danger from their mistakes is eliminated. 
If one of these employees makes an error, 
the block system reveals this error to the 
engineman, and no disaster results. The 
system does not absolutely do away with 
the possibility of collision, as witness the 
terrible accident of January 27, 1903, on the 
Central Railroad of New Jersey, at a point 
where that line is thoroughly.equipped with 
block signals. No system can insure abso- 
lute immunity from collision. But the block 
system reduces the possibility of danger from 
several men to one, the engineman, who is 
the best paid, and, as a rule, the most trust- 
worthy man on the train. 

In the early part of the article, the fewer 
number of persons killed and injured on 
British railroads was left unexplained. It 
is proper to say now that the greater safety 
of British lines is very largely due to almost 
complete reliance on signals to guard their 
trains against accident. Since the block 
system would prevent a large part of the ap- 
palling number of collisions and their resul- 
tant injuries and deaths, why, then, it is in- 
evitably asked, is not this mechanical sup- 
plement to discipline forthwith installed on 
every railroad in the United States? The 
answer is simple. Because it costs money. 
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That is the only reason. Because. it costs 
mouey. A few of the best roads, as has been 
said, are installing the system. The other 
roads excuse themselves by saying that their 
business has so developed in recent years 
that they have not enough cars and engines 
and branch lines to handle it all, so there are 
many more pressing matters to be attended 
to before they can afford to give attention 
to block-signaling. That is, they must ar- 
range to carry more passengers before they 
can afford to make safe the passengers they 
are now carrying. 

But, in fact, would it actually cost so much 
money to block-signal the roads of the United 
States? The number of collisions during 
1904 was more than six thousand, and the 
loss in property was more than five million 
dollars. We can only guess how much more 
the railroads lost in damages paid for in- 
juries and deaths. Perhaps another five 
million. Now, this ten million, or its far 
greater part, could have been saved by the 
block system. In ten years collisions cost 
the railroads about one hundred million 
dollars. This amount would come very near 
covering the cost of block-signaling the 
roads of the United States. Here, then, is 
a simple problem. If the railroads were 
now to install block signals, at the end of 
ten years what will have been the actual cost 
to the railway companies? Nothing. And 
think of the lives that would not have been 
lost, and of the injuries that would not have 
been suffered! 

This is one great life-saving improvement 
that should be installed by the railroads. 
There are others. Closely related to the 
block system in its theory of reducing to a 
minimum the danger from the ‘human 
factor,”’ is the interlocking system. Many 
collisions and a great many more derailments 
are due to “open switches.’’ The inter- 
locking system, not to go into the details of 
its working, means the elimination of the 
“open switch” danger.” 

Then there are the fragile day-coaches that 
“collapsed like pine boxes” or were “crushed 
like eggshells’? while the heavy Pullman 
coaches ‘“‘stood uninjured on the track.” 
It is obvious that under the block system 
the danger of crushing the light coaches 
would practically be removed, for there 
would be few collisions to crush them. But 
nevertheless, the strength of all coaches 


(whatever their furnishings) should be equal 
to the strength of the Pullman. 

The railroads should be compelled, by a 
rigid system of inspection backed with heavy 
penalties for infractions, to keep their equip- 
ment up to a certain safe standard—this 
chiefly for the protection of employees. 
Twenty-six per cent. of cars defective in 
1902, and in 1904 65 per cent. of the derail- 
ments due to defective equipment, show how 
well this is done at present. 

Five chief suggestions (and many minor 
ones could be added), all of demonstrated 
worth, have been made for improvements 
that would vastly reduce the number of 
killed and injured. When can we expect 
that the railroads on their own initiative 
will make these improvements? This can 
best be answered by glancing at the record 
of the railroads in the installation of im- 
provements that prevent injury and death. 
The attitude of the railroads toward the safe- 
guarding of life will be shown by that record, 
for in the past the adoption of life-saving 
measures has been left almost wholly to 
their initiative. What have they done in 
the matter of defective equipment? What 
have they done toward making all passen- 
ger coaches of strength equal to the Pull- 
mans? What have they done toward in- 
stalling interlocking signals? What have 
they done toward installing block signals? 

Nothing, very little, or at best far from 
enough. They have had their chance vol- 
untarily to make life safe on their lines. They 
have had their chance to give proof of their 
purpose to make life safe in the future. They 
have failed to do either. The only way, then, 
to reduce railroad fatalities is to force the 
railroad companies by law to adopt measures 
that willinsure safety. This is inevitable if life 
is ever to be secure on our railways. ‘‘Why, 
then,” some one may exclaim, ‘if these im- 
provements are forced on the railroads by 
the government, and the government by its 
inspection forces a strict maintenance of im- 
provements, is this not equivalent to gov- 
ernment control?’’ To an extent it is. It 
is government control of safety. And until 
the American people rouses itself indignantly 
from its calm perusal of the statistics of casu- 
alties and demands and secures this govern- 
ment control of safety, they can be very sure 
of one thing—that the railroads will continue 
killing and injuring their 85,000 a year. 
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THE EFFECT OF THE PANAMA CANAL ON CURRENTS AND IN MAKING NEW 
MARKETS FOR US—SOME STRIKING INSTANCES OF SHORTENED DISTANCES 
AND OF FAR-REACHING CHANGES IN OUR COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL LIFE 


ORE than a quarter of a century ago, 
M the writer of a pseudo-scientific 
novel pictured the physical result 
of the opening of the Panama Canal. In his 
vivid imagination he saw a final blast which 
removed the last barrier between the waters 
of the Atlantic and the Pacific oceans, inci- 
dentally opening up a vast subterranean 
cavern into which the released waters rushed 
in such volume that a new ocean current 
was created, diverting those which have 
been charted since navigation became a 
science, and setting the wisest calculations 
of navigators at naugh. Chief among these 
imaginary diversions was a deflection of the 
course of the Gulf Stream and the consequent 
removal of its influence upon the climate of 
the countries contiguous to its course, thereby 
changing the nature of the agricultural prod- 
ucts of the east coast of the United States, of 
France, and of Great Britain. 

If, instead of ocean currents, we read com- 
mercial currents, the prophecy of the fiction 
is in a fair way to be fulfilled, even to the 
remote point of the result of changing the 
nature and character, to some extent, of the 
product and commerce of the countries and 
sections which will be most largely affected 
by the opening of the canal. 

The water-borne commerce of the world 
follows certain currents which are as clearly 
defined as those ocean currents that deter- 
mine the invariable routes for sailing ships. 
The piercing of the isthmus must necessarily 
be followed by an alteration of economical 
routes for the transportation of freight, and 
this change, lifting, as it will, obscure ports 
into prominence, and stripping others in part 
of their present advantages, will produce, in 
turn, new courses for commercial currents 
which will be almost revolutionary in their 
effect. Moreover, the alteration of established 
distances will produce new relations between 
points now far removed from each other, 
thereby creating a new commerce. 
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In this sense, the opening of the canal pre- 
sents a largely different aspect from the open- 
ing of the Suez Canal, which merely shortened 
existing routes and made a quicker voyage 
possible for certain classes of freight, but 
which operated chiefly in increasing commerce 


only through a lowering of the freight charges . 


between distant points. It made no material 
or general change in the course of commerce, 
and its influence, great as it was, can hardly 
be compared to that which may be expected 
of the Panama Canal. 

To give one example of the sweeping changes 
which may be expected: The cotton States 
have crude phosphate which is needed for 
fertilization in Florida and South Carolina; 
but an equally essential ingredient is the 
nitrate of soda which is found in commercial 
quantities in Chile. The present transporta- 
tion distance from Iquique, the chief nitrate 
export port of South America, to Charleston, 
S. C., where the chief fertilizer manufactures 
are located, is 9,156 miles, if brought direct 
through the Straits of Magellan. In fact, 
however, the greater part of the nitrate of 
South America finds its way first to England, 
because British merchants control the trade, 
and is transported thence to this country. 
Liverpool is practically as near Iquique as is 
Charleston, being 9,591 miles distant; but the 
current of commerce established for other con- 
siderations makes it true of this commodity, 
as well as of most others, that the American 
merchant can better afford to buy in Europe 
and to pay the extra transportation across 
the Atlantic than he can to buy direct. The 
opening of the Panama Canal will bring 
Charleston within 3,638 miles of the source of 
its supply for this purpose. ‘The distance to 
Liverpool is likewise shortened to 6,760 miles. 
This difference of distance might not in itself 
be sufficient to change the course of importa- 
tions of nitrate from a roundabout to a direct 
one; but the new course to Liverpool will lie 
so close to the Atlantic seaboard of the United 
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States that it is not probable that, in the future, 
any amount of this commodity will take the 
longer route. It may reasonably be argued, 
therefore, that the reduced cost of production 
of fertilizer will be of sufficient benefit to the 
southern States to make a substantial increase 
in their cotton output. Both China and Japan 
are increasing their demands for American 
cotton, and this export now labors under the 
difficulty of having to go overland to the 
Pacific and thence by steamer, or eastward 
via the Suez Canal—both long and expensive 
routes. By the opening of the Panama Canal, 
New Orleans will be 9,234 miles from Yoko- 
hama, via San Francisco, instead of 14,929 
miles via the Suez Canal as at present. 

If it were possible to trace a single particle 
of nitrate of soda from its removal from the 
earth in Peru until it had partly fulfilled its 
mission to commerce, it would illustrate forci- 
bly one of the effects of the opening of the 
Panama Canal. Under present conditions, 
it makes its voyage from Iquique to Liverpool, 
a distance of 9,000 miles, in round numbers, 
around Cape Horn. Thence it travels to this 
country across the Atlantic Ocean, a distance 
of 3,000 miles or more. Here it is combined 
with the crude phosphate and becomes a part 
of the small amount of fertilizer which is manu- 
factured in this country destined for foreign 
consumption. In its new form, it travels, let 
us say, to the wool-growing section of Australia 
via the Cape of Good Hope, a distance of 
15,000 miles, still speaking in round numbers. 
It fulfils its mission there in fertilizing the 
grazing-land, and it appears again in com- 
merce as Australian wool, destined for use in 
manufactures in the United States. In that 
form, it travels through the Suez Canal to 
London, the world’s great wool market, a dis- 
tance of 12,000 miles, and again across the 
Atlantic to New York or Boston, another 
3,000 miles, making a total distance traveled 
of 42,000 miles from the crude nitrate to the 
raw wool ready for the mill. 

This great journey is not wholly necessary 
so far as the simple question of distances is 
concerned; but this long route must be fol- 
lowed because of the natural flow of commerce 
established on old currents which have become 
fixed by the establishment of markets, by 
custom, and by banking facilities. The influ- 
ence of the Panama Canal in this special in- 
Stance is most strongly defined. The new 
route would bring the nitrate to Charleston 
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from Iquique, a distance of 3,638 miles. As 
fertilizer, it would go by rail from Charleston 
to New Orleans for shipment to Sydney, a dis- 


tance of 9,251 miles by the canal. In the 
form of wool, it would return to New York 
over a course of 9,852 miles, making a total of 
22,741 miles traveled, or a little more than 
one-half the present course. 

There is no commercial principle truer than 
the economic axiom that commerce follows the 
established lines of transportation. Commerce 
seeks the course of least resistance, and it is 
the working out of this theory which shows us 
the spectacle of commodities going by devious 
and roundabout routes which have become 
established, with all of the artificial aids which 
spring up around commercial centres. It 
requires more than a simple saving of a few 
miles to offset the other advantages which 
have become cumulative through many years 
of use and practice. Thus, London handles 
nearly all the wool that comes to the United 
States, regardless of the fact that our use of 
the raw material is enormous. In 1903, this 
country imported and consumed $27,000,000 
of wool, practically all of which was used here, 
as we exported but $2,000,000 of manufactures 
from the raw material. This raw wool comes 
to us now through the ports of Boston and 
New York via London from China, Oceania, 
the west coast of South America, the west 
coast of Mexico, and, for the higher grades, 
from Australia. Liverpool and London have 
the advantage of us in being much nearer to 
nearly all of the ports where raw wool is 
shipped, though the difference is not sufficient 
to offset the necessary trans-shipment across 
the Atlantic. Along with the established lines 
of commerce, appliances for handling have 
been installed, the system has been developed, 
including credit and banking facilities, to such 
an extent that the old order of things is 
strongly intrenched and the wool markets of 
Great Britain, Germany, and Belgium are not 
to be easily assailed nor their supremacy 
wrested from them. 

What is true of wool is equally true of 
nearly all of the commodities from the Orient, 
for one reinforces the other, because of the 
popularity of mixed cargoes; and thus our 
European commerce, as it appears in the 
yearly statistics, includes a large part of our 
export and import trade with the Pacific 
markets. Until recently, the only alternative 
has been to ship to the Pacific Coast, and to 
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pay the cost of railroad transportation across 
the continent; but, more lately, the establish- 
ment of regular lines of ships from New York 
to the Orient via Cape Horn, and by the 
Isthmus of Panama, has reduced the cost 
materially, and proved so popular that addi- 
tional ships have been put on to meet the 
demand. Our handicap of distance will be 
overcome entirely, and an advantage shown in 
our favor, by the opening of the canal—an 
advantage which, expressed in miles, will be 
from 2,000 to 3,000, except in the case of the 
Chinese ports, which will still remain nearer to 
Liverpool by way of the Suez Canal. But 
these imports, together with the vast export 
trade which will go by the most direct route, 
will divert the flow of commerce to such an 
extent that one of the most probable results 
will be the direct importation from the Orient 
of practically all of the wool used in this coun- 
try without its passing through the wool 
markets of Europe. This should raise New 
York and Boston to even greater importance 
as wool markets than at present, and what is 
true of woolis equally true of nearly all of our 
imports from and exports to the Orient. 
Inevitably, the most radical change of all 
will be in our trade relations with South Amer- 
ica, particularly with the west coast, which 
is now easier of access from England than it 
is from the United States. The larger part 
of the continent of South America lies to the 
east of the United States. A line drawn 
north and south through New York would 
fall 2,600 miles inland from the extreme east- 
ern point of Brazil, and, if drawn through 
Washington, it would pass through Callao 
on the west coast of Peru. To reach the west 
coast of South America, a sailing vessel—and 
up to the last few years the bulk of our South 
American trade was by sail—bound from 
New York must sail eastward nearly to the 
Canary Islands in order to take advantage 
of the trade-winds to make and pass Cape 
Saint Roque, on the east coast of Brazil. 
But the European sailing vessel lays a direct 
course, and thus makes a saving of perhaps 
ten days on the average over its American 
competitor. If steam transportation is used 
direct, there is the necessary trans-shipment 
at Panama across the isthmus, costing the 
American shipper from 30 to 50 per cent. 
more to use an American line than to follow 
the established current and to take his goods 
over a course of 14,000 miles via Europe. 


Freight steamers from New York to South 
American west coast ports charge much 
higher rates than those from Europe. In spite 
of these disadvantages, American line ships 
are in demand and are increasing in number. 

By the opening of the canal, New York 
and the ports of the Atlantic coast of the 
United States will be from two thousand to 
three thousand miles nearer than those of 
Europe, and this shorter route may bring to 
us direct that part of our trade with South 
America which now goes by way of Europe. 
The tendency is toward direct trade, and in 
the decade ending with 1900 our exports to 
that section increased 225 per cent. The 
impetus which will be given to the direct 
trade with the west coast of South America 
by the opening of the canal is likely to make 
a call for more tonnage than can be furnished 
by our attenuated merchant marine unless 
its growth in the next decade is greater than 
is hoped for by the most sanguine; but the 
British tramp steamers can be depended upon 
to supply an amount of tonnage which will 
force down the rates now charged by the 
American ships which trade direct. This 
will be the logical outcome, for, to take ad- 
vantage of the shortened route to Europe— 
the saving by the canal being about three 
thousand miles—it will be necessary for these 
vessels to pass within a few hundred miles of 
the Atlantic coast of the United States, with 
its many ports and rich freights. By adding 
those few miles to the voyage, it will be pos- 
sible for a vessel to load at Liverpool for New 
York, there to discharge and take on addi- 
tional freight, to stop at our southern ports 
and to take on cargoes for South American 
ports, and to return by the same route, thus 
doubling the possibilities of profit while still 
saving more than two thousand miles. This 
diversion of the current of European trade 
with South America would give our Atlantic 
seaports the same commercial advantage that 
a city has which is on a trunk-line railroad 
over one which is at the end of a spur track. 

A similar advantage ought to follow in 
European trade with the Orient. It is prob- 
able that, in the future, a large amount of 
European trade with the Orient will go by 
way of the Panama Canal, for a vessel load- 
ing at Liverpool or any European port can 
touch at New York and at our southern ports 
on the way down, picking up freights for the 
east, and, by touching at our Pacific ports, 
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participate in our heavy grain “and lumber 
trade with Japan and China. This would 
result in a shorter voyage in most instances, 
though even where the voyage was length- 
ened the commensurate gain of stopping at so 
many rich ports would more than offset the 
longer distance. Vessels of American registry 
would obtain a slight advantage over foreign 
vessels by being enabled to participate in 
our coasting trade, an advantage which is 
not to be lightly considered, now that our 
coasting laws apply, or will soon apply, not 
only to the Hawaiian Islands, but to the 
Philippines. In this way, the canal will give 
an impetus to the favor in which around-the- 
world voyages are coming to be held, in con- 
tradistinction to the shuttlecock trips of the 
old packet-ships which were wont to ply with 
great regularity between fixed ports. 

The peculiarly favorable position of Eu- 
rope, in being able, through the nearness of 
its ports to those of the Far East, to grasp 
and to hold the trade and trade currents, 
was emphasized by the opening of the Suez 
Canal, which, however, is used principally for 
passenger and fast freight transportation. 
Much slow freight from Europe for the Orient 
still goes by way of the Cape of Good Hope 
because of the Suez Canal toll of $2 per ton. 
The tolls by the American Canal will prob- 
ably not exceed $1 per ton. In the case of 
American exports for Australian ports, the 
Suez Canal has given little advantage over 
the Cape of Good Hope route, for the distances 
are not materially different, and the latter 
route is favored because of the advantages 
of winds, currents, and temperature. 

In examining the alterations in the condi- 
tions which will bring about these changes 
in the commercial currents of the world, there 
are one or two features besides the simple mat- 
ter of distances which must be borne in mind. 
The ability to get profitable cargoes, the fuel- 
supply, and, in the case of sailing vessels, fav- 
orable winds and currents, must be consid- 
ered. A voyage between two distant points 
by a route which has many intermediate 
ports of importance and activity is more 
profitable than a shorter route which pre- 
sents no opportunities for trading by the way. 
The bulk of the world’s commerce today is 
carried in the so-called ‘‘tramp”’ ships, largely 
British, which go from port to port, having 
no fixed or definite route except that they 
follow the natural flow of commerce, and are 


ready for charter in any port of the worid, 
and ready to go to any other, preference, of 
course, being given to those ports where the 
greatest amount of freight may naturally be 
expected to be waiting. This has brought about 
the system of around-the-world voyages of 
today in contradistinction to the regular trips 
of the “liners” and packet-ships. It must be 
borne in mind that the United States exports 
more than it imports, and hence that its flow 
is mostly outwardly, while the contrary is 
true of Europe. But our exports are so di- 
versified and are in such demand in all parts 
of the world that, even were the distance a 
little greater from Europe to the Orient and 
to the west coast of South America, by way 
of the canal, instead of shorter, as it will be 
in most cases, the advantage of being able to 
trade with all of our Atlantic, Gulf, and Pa- 
cific ports in transit will be a strong factor 
in bringing about the change of routes. Our 
Atlantic ports are abie to supply fuel, and 
on our Pacific Coast there is a supply of coal 
in excess of the present demands, with further 
resources at Puget Sound. Japan and China 
are also so well able to meet the demands 
upon them for fuel that there is no physical 
reason to offset the manifest advantages of 
around-the-world voyages. Such voyages 
would make a great central current of com- 
merce along the entire coast-line of the United 
States on both oceans and on the Gulf, plac- 
ing us in the direct line of the natural flow, 
which will bear the richest freights for all 
parts of the world, and which will remove us 
from our present position of partial isolation 
from these currents as they now run. 


MAKING NEW TRADE FOR US 


All the Gulf ports, and particularly New 
Orleans, must of necessity be vastly increased 
in relative importance. This will be partly 
because of the increased activity of the south- 
ern States, and further because the commodi- 
ties of the already immensely active central 
West, which now seek an outlet by hauling 
one-third of the distance across the continent, 
will have the opportunity to ship by way of 
the Gulf ports. Besides being increased in 
importance as ports of export, the Gulf ports 
will become import ports for the reception of, 
and distribution of, goods from the South 
American countries; and a port cannot truly 
develop into greatness unless it handles both 
the incoming and the outgoing freights. New 
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York now handles the larger share of the prod- 
ucts and manufactures of the central West 
which are destined for the west coast of South 
America and the Orient; but the opening of the 
canal will establish a new route via the Ohio 
and the Mississippi rivers, or by rail to the 
Gulf ports and thence direct by steamer. 
Already the people and merchants of the 
Ohio Valley are bestirring themselves in order 
to be able to take advantage of the change in 
the situation as soon as it is actually accom- 
plished. The dredging of the Ohio River 
from Pittsburg to Cairo is the corollary of the 
opening of the canal in order to provide cheap 
water transportation for the great industries 
of that section to New Orleans. 

The handicap which the central West suffers 
in its manufactures is no light one. Pro- 
ducing, as it does, commodities which are in 
demand in every part of the world, it is about 
as badly situated for reaching its markets as 
can be imagined; and, great as its trade now 
is, because necessity knows no law, it is 
restrained and restricted because, in addition 
to the disadvantage under which New York 
labors in reaching the Pacific countries, the 
West has the further disadvantage of the 
overland haul to the seaboard. From a report 
of actual exports made to the Isthmian Canal 
Commission, the immensely varied products of 
this section—mostly in the form of iron and 
steel, machinery and builders’ hardware— 
sought its markets by the following routes: 


To the coast of Central and South America: via 
New York by rail and around Cape Horn; or 
via the Isthmus of Panama, involving trans- 
shipment. 

To the west coast of the United States and Canada: 
Southern Pacific Railway via San Francisco; 

, Over various railways and lakes; via Panama 
Railroad. 

To Japan and China: via New York by rail and 
the Suez Canal; via San Francisco by rail, 
thence by steamer to Vladivostok and by 
steamer to Nagasaki. 

To Australia and Oceania: via New York by rail, 
thence by steamer around the Cape of Good 
Hope; by rail to San Francisco, and thence 
by steamer. 

To the Indian Ocean: via New York by rail, 
thence by Suez Canal. 


A comparison of the distances traveled now 
by these commodities with the distances by 
the canal may be made by the use of the map 
of routes previously given. 
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A certain loss to the Pacific Coast seems 
inevitable from the operation of the canal in 
diverting from it the freights which now seek 


the East by way of its ports. That this will 
not be a net loss is due to the compensating 
effect of the canal, which will give with a 
more liberal hand than it will take away. For 
years, the wheat crop of California has not in- 
creased, and it is probable that the ease with 
which the necessary fertilizers can be obtained 
by means of the canal will largely increase its 
crops for export. And, as the canal will open 
up the markets of the East to our Atlantic 
States, so will it open to our Pacific States the 
markets of Europe where the demand for the 
products of our western coast has been kept 
down only by the extreme difficulties of trans- 
portation. Just as the canal will bring the 
west coast of South America in closer touch 
with our eastern States, so will it bring the 
east coast of that continent in closer touch with 
our Pacific Coast. 

The California redwood, for instance, is in 
great demand in all the Atlantic countries, but 
it costs $15.85 per ton to transport it in sailing 
vessels around Cape Horn to Europe. The 
use of the canal for this traffic should reduce 
the transportation expense at least one-half. 
The immense traffic in California wines and 
green and dried fruits is now shipped over- 
land and to Europe, or by the Panama Rail- 
road, or, to some extent, around Cape Horn; 
and all of this traffic may be expected to seek 
the canal. In 1899, the three Pacific States, 
California, Oregon, and Washington, shipped 
13,354,000 feet of lumber to Europe, 3,149,000 
to Argentina, and 15,944,000 to South Africa, 
practically all of which went around Cape 
Horn. Inthe same year, their exports of wheat 
to Europe were one-seventh of the total of 
the United States. About 75 per cent. of all 
the hops grown in this country is produced in 
these States, largely for the use of European 
brewers, and all these shipments are reason- 
ably certain to constitute a large part of the 
return traffic through the canal rather than 
to seek the longer route around the Horn. 
There is, moreover, a competition which 
is increasing steadily, and making inroads 
upon the present commerce of these western 
States with Europe. Argentina is already a 
large exporter of grain, wool, and hides, and 
is becoming a producer of wines and fruits, 
and the same is true of South Africa and Chile. 
The maintenance of the European markets 
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now enjoyed by our western States depends 
to a large extent upon their ability to meet 
this competition, and in this connection it may 
reasonably be said that, without the canal, it 
would be an impossibility. 

Thus, the great changes in trade currents, 
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and in the making of new currents and the 
bringing of new markets, and in the creation 
of new trade, will make’ the canal a revo- 
lutionary force in civilization. Its enor- 
mous benefit to our country can only be 
foreshadowed—not foretold. 


FREEING A CITY FROM A RAILROADS 
CONTROL 


PITTSBURG AS IT WAS WHEN IT HAD ONLY ONE RAILROAD SYSTEM—INDUSTRY DIS- 
COURAGED, GROWTH HINDERED, CONSTANT TROUBLES OF TRAFFIC — PITTSBURG AS IT 
NOW IS AFTER A SUCCESSFUL FIGHT OF FIVE YEARS FOR A COMPETING SYSTEM — THE 
GREATEST WORKSHOP IN THE WORLD— THE STRUGGLE IN THE COURTS, IN THE COUN- 
CIL, IN LEGISLATURES, AND IN CONGRESS—GREAT ENGINEERING DIFFICULTIES OVERCOME 


BY 


JOHN L. 


IVE years ago a sing's railroad held 
kK Pittsburg, the roaring centre of Amer- 
ican industry, in its grip of monopoly. 
All the great business of the city had only one 
railroad outlet. But another railroad has 
now broken that monopoly and given the city 
another outlet. The contest between the two 
was one of the most dramatic battles in the 
annals of business warfare. It was fought out 
in city councils, in legislatures, in the courts. 
The struggle of the owners of the new road 
was carried on against apparently insuperable 
natural obstacles, also, for the topographical 
conditions of the country through which any 
new road could be built were considered im- 
practicable even by expert engineers. But 
the thing was done. The financial opposition 
was overcome, the franchises were secured, 
and the natural difficulties mastered; and the 
second road is in operation. The story of 
this contest is as thrilling as the story of any 
other kind of war, and it illustrates the forces 
that make and that mar great business under- 
takings in these days of eager competition— 
the forces of personalities, of money, of local 
politics, of engineering. 

Pittsburg itself has a population of some- 
what more than 325,000, and is the business 
home and commercial and financial clearing- 
house of more than 700,000 people. Its 
banking business is exceeded by that of but 
five cities in the country. It holds first place 
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in the world’s production of iron, steel, tin- 
plate, iron and steel pipes, steel cars, air-brakes, 
electrical machinery, brass, coal and coke, 
fire-brick, plate-glass, window-glass, tumblers, 
tableware, petroleum, pickles, white lead, and 
cork. Within the district are 5,000 manu- 
facturing establishments, with invested capi- 
tal in excess of $500,000,000, turning out 
annually a product valued at $450,000,000, 
and giving employment to more than 250,000 
persons. It is the centre of 100,000 square 
miles of bituminous coal lands, as compared, 
for example, with Great Britain’s 11,000 square 
miles. In 1902 the district produced 712,000 
tons of steel rails. Its production of cole, plate- 
glass, lamp-glass,structural shapes, tubing, tin- 
plate, and crucible steel exceeds that of all 
the rest of the United States. It originates a 
tonnage of freight nearly five times as great 
as that of either New York or London; and 
greater than that of New York, Chicago, and 
Philadelphia combined. It shipped in 1902 
76,950,000 tons of freight by rail and 9,686,680 
tons by water. To take care of this enormous 
freight traffic, a year ago, there was but one 
great railway system, the Pennsylvania, 
inadequately supplemented by two insignifi- 
cant lines to the Great Lakes—the Pittsburg 
& Lake Erie Railroad, a part of the Vander- 
bilt system; and the Bessemer Railroad, con- 
trolled by the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, and designed primarily to carry iron-ore 
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from Lake Erie to the Homestead Steel 
Works. 

The Pennsylvania Company’s lines east of 
Pittsburg handle 75,000 tons of freight daily 
for every mile of track of the main line; and 
in 1903 the earnings of that portion of the 
system amounted to $165,000 a mile. This 
was the gold mine of railroad business—the 
richest and most valuable in America; and it 
was this that the Wabash Railroad fought to 
share and the Pennsylvania to retain. 

Great and well-managed as the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad system is, it proved unequal 
to the demands made upon it. No serious 
competition compelled attention to the re- 
quirements of the public. Pittsburg shippers 
paid high freight-rates and could not secure 
satisfactory service. Many manufacturers 
were driven to other cities, and many more 
were deterred from locating in or near Pitts- 
burg. The owners of scores of small coal 
mines and manufacturing establishments were 
forced to the wall or compelled to sacrifice 
their properties because they could not secure 
cars to carry away their products; and tens 
of thousands of miners, laborers, and skilled 
workmen were kept living from hand to mouth 
because their employers suffered from the 
dearth of cars. To many, the situation for 
years was intensely serious, though it was 
relieved now and then by an incident almost 
ludicrous. For example, the people in a 
thriving town not far from Pittsburg bitterly 
complained that they had to miss their annual 
visit to the circus because the railroad com- 
pany refused to haul the circus train, on the 
ground that they were unable adequately to 
care for the ordinary traffic. 

The climax was reached in the fall of 1901 
and 1902, when the great wave of industrial 
prosperity reached its height. The freight 
service in and around Pittsburg collapsed 
utterly. Freight-yards and side-tracks were 
packed and jammed with cars that could not 
be moved; train-crews were worked to the 
limit, powerless to bring order out of the chaos. 
Meanwhile the unprecedented flood of prod- 
ucts from mill, mine, factory, and farm came 
pouring in. Thousands of workmen were 
idle for weeks waiting for materials that 
were rusting in cars blocked on side-tracks, 
within a few squares of their destination but 
inaccessible; and the owners of mills and of 
factories canceled orders, paid forfeits, and 
closed down their works. Never before did 
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such a condition confront the managers of a 
great railway system; and never again, it is 
safe to say, will the managers of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad permit themselves to be 
caught so unprepared to meet an emergency. 
But this great traffic block awakened the pub- 
lic to a realization of the vital issues in the 
contest that the Wabash had even then begun 
in order that it might share the Pennsylvania’s 
business. 

At this time it had long been assumed that 
every available railroad route into Pittsburg 
had been taken. The Pennsylvania system 
in its chief stronghold seemed to be unassail- 
able, not only financially and politically, but, 
even physically. Both sides of the Ohio 
River and both banks of the Allegheny and 
the Monongahela were occupied by the tracks 
of the Pennsylvania railroad and the allied 
lines—all bound by a “‘community of interest”’ 
agreement. Every valley furnishing access 
from the north, east, and west was crowded 
with tracks which were nearly always block- 
aded with freight-cars; and the whole South 
Side of the city was thought to be effectively 
barred by the solid rock-ribbed ramparts of 
Mount Washington and Duquesne Heights. 
When the rumor was first heard that the 
Wabash was about to enter Pittsburg, there- 
fore, the managers of the competing lines 
merely smiled. 

President Joseph Ramsey, Jr., of the 
Wabash, however, was born and reared in the 
South Side of Pittsburg; and he knew the 
topography of the adjacent territory as well 
as any man living. He received his engineer- 
ing training among the mountains and hills of 
Pennsylvania, and he can see a railroad route 
with low grades in places where others may 
see nothing but obstacles. For a quarter of 
a century he cherished a project for a great 
railroad to connect his native city with the 
West. As early as 1882, he made a survey 
for a line following practically the route 
finally taken by the Wabash. 

Five years ago Mr. Ramsey laid his plan for 
a line to tap the Pittsburg district before 
Mr. George J. Gould, who controls the Wabash 
system. According to Mr. Ramsey, a Pitts- 
burg terminal was a strategic necessity; but 
Mr. Gould hesitated when he was told of the 
probable cost. Forthwith, President Ramsey 


played a trump—an agreement signed by 
Andrew Carnegie, still effective although it 
was made before the United States Steel Cor- 
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poration was born, guaranteeing to the 
Wabash an enormous annual tonnage of 
freight from the Homestead mills, beginning 
just as soon as the Wabash was able to handle 
it. He produced similar contracts signed by 
the largest shippers of manufactured products 
in the Pittsburg district. These seemed to 
show that the new railroad would pay. The 
agents of the Gould railway system were at 
once put to work. It was necessary to keep 
the plans a secret. 

The scene now shifts to Washington. Years 
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troduced the bill would have done so if he had 
suspected the attack on the Pennsylvania 
railroad that it contained. The chances of 
its passage in the hurry and: bustle of an ex- 
piring session were exceedingly remote, for 
Congress is at all times filled with watchdogs, 
alert to detect hidden motives in apparently 
innocent legislation. If the purpose of this 
resolution had been suspected, some of the 
most powerful interests in the United States 
would have been arrayed against it: and a 
single objecting voice would have killed it. 
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THE NETWORK OF RAILROADS MONOPOLIZING THE BUSINESS OF PITTSBURG AND OCCUPYING THE 
STRATEGIC LINES OF APPROACH. THE HEAVY LINE SHOWS WHERE THE NEW RAILROAD ENTERED 


before, Congress had authorized the construc- 
tion of a railroad bridge across the Monon- 
gahela River into Pittsburg. The bridge was 
never built, and the rights lapsed by limita- 
tion. But in the closing days of the Fifty- 
sixth Congress a joint resolution was produced 
providing for a revival of this right in favor 
of a company called the Pittsburg & Mans- 
field Railroad Company. This company was 


organized, it was explained, to build a trolley 
line into the suburbs south of the city. It is 
a question whether the gentleman who in- 


But the measure passed. Two diminutive 
piers were built in the Monongahela River, 
and then the Pittsburg & Mansfield Railway 
project went to sleep. No one dreamed that 
the Wabash was the power behind it. But it 
was. 

The next step was to secure a local road 
already in existence. In the fall of 1900 the 
Wabash bought the Wheeling & Lake Erie 
Railroad, a modest single-track coal road— 
owned by Myron T. Herrick and his friends. 
This road extended from Toledo to Wheeling. 
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THE TERMINAL OF THE NEW RAILROAD IN PITTSBURG 


lx. the background appears the new bridge above the Monongahela River over which the line comes into the city 
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THE SITE OF THE TERMINAL 


Before work was begun 


The Pennsylvania company had not con- 
sidered it of sufficient importance to absorb 





it. At Jewett, this road turns sharply to the 
southeast, reaching the Ohio River twenty- 





THE SHED NEARING COMPLETION 


Tracks laid and framework finished 
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five miles below, at Warrenton. Then a 
branch turned off to the north and followed 
the river to Mingo and Steubenville, making 
a roundabout journey of nearly forty miles 
to go twenty. One day President Ramsey 
tramped across the hills from Mingo to Jewett 
and decided that a cross-country line along 
the route he traversed was practicable, and 
almost immediately work was begun, cutting 
a line through the hills. Then the scales fell 
from the eyes of the managers of competing 
lines. They knew that the Wabash was not 
spending millions to secure a short cut to an 
obscure way-station like Mingo. They soon 
found that the Pittsburg, Carnegie & West- 
ern Railroad Company had purchased the 
charter and the franchises of the Pittsburg 
& Mansfield, the Cross Creek Railroad Com- 
pany, and the Pittsburg, Toledo & Mingo 
to Pittsburg. That these roads were all 
figureheads for the Wabash was apparent 
to them all. And when Wabash engineers 
began to bore a tunnel more than a half-mile 
long through Mount Washington and another 
a mile long at Greentree, doubt was no longer 
possible. It was evident that the feat of 
putting a new line into Pittsburg was to be 
attempted; so the managers of competing 
lines prepared to fight. 

Then the fight was transferred to the courts. 
The advance of the new road was opposed in 
the courts of Ohio, West Virginia, and Penn- 
sylvania; and all the resources of the law 
were used to prevent, to obstruct, or to delay 
the enterprise. Wabash ordinances were held 
up in Pittsburg Councils for two years, until 
the question of their passage became the 
supreme political issue of the city. In the 
end they were forced through by public 
opinion—and by the election of new council- 
men. The power of the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania was invoked to stop the prog- 
ress of the work within the limits of Pitts- 
burg, involving exasperating and costly delay. 
The bitterness of the struggle was shown 
by this act of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company—it had every Western Union Tele- 
graph pole on its right - of - way in Pennsyl- 
vania cut down in one day, because the West- 
ern Union was a Gould corporation. More than 
$50,000 worth of property was destroyed. 

A physical misfortune also overtook the 
Wabash people—a portion of the great Monon- 
gahela River bridge collapsed, killing nearly 
a score of workmen. A section of the bottom 
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THE WHISKY RUN VIADUCT 


One of the costliest pieces of engineering on the Wabash extension line 


of the Greentree tunnel settled, because a 
coal mine that had been abandoned so long 
ago that its very existence had been forgotten 
extended under it. The repairs cost $40,000 
and delayed the work six months. Strikes, 
riots, and labor troubles; epidemics of small- 
pox among the workmen; floods and land- 
slides, added new difficulties to the enormous 
natural, legal, and financial obstacles, until it 
seemed that man and nature had conspired 
to keep the Wabash out of Pittsburg. 

But not once was the work allowed to lag. 
When stopped in Pittsburg, the Wabash con- 
tractors worked all the harder outside. Al- 
though the railroad was barred from the 
streets of the city, and it was freely predicted 
that the necessary ordinances for its admission 
would never be forced through the city Coun- 
cil, the bridging of the Monongahela River 
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MR. JOSEPH RAMSEY, Jr. 


President of the Wabash Railroad, who carried on the fight to give 
Pittsburg a new outlet 


went steadily forward. For every move 
made by its enemies the Wabash was ready 
with a counter move. And at last the 
Wabash triumphed. 

The terminal railroad, as the Wabash is 
there called, begins at the new Pittsburg ter- 





LAYING TRACK BY MACHINERY 


This device enabled the Wabash to build its extension in a month’s less time than would have have been required by old methods 
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CAISSON WORK FOR THE NEW BRIDGE 


At high water in the Monongahela River 


minus, a massive steel viaduct four blocks 
long—a ten-story station that cost more than 
a million dollars. This station stands on 
historic ground. It is within the limits of the 
old stockade that surrounded Fort Duquesne, 
and near-by stands the old blockhouse—the 
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BEGINNING THE MASONRY WORK 
For a pier of the Monongahela bridge 





last remaining relic of Fort Pitt. Workmen 
excavating for the foundation unearthed a 
number of relics of historic interest and value 

Where the viaduct ends, the most notable 
cantilever bridge in the Western Hemisphere 
is built across the Monongahela River. This 
bridge is the greatest engineering feature of 





CAISSON WORK ON THE BRIDGE PIERS 


A RAILROAD’S CONTROL 


the whole new line. Only the bridge across 
the Firth of Forth in Scotland is a larger 
bridge of this type. When the structure 
across the Firth of Forth was built, a struc- 
tural-steel plant was erected on the ground, 
in which every beam was made from measure- 
ments taken on the spot. The structural 
material for the Pittsburg bridge was made 
in Pencoyd, Pa., from plans drawn by the 
architects; and it was shipped to Pittsburg, 
every piece numbered and marked ready to 
be put together as the parts of a watch are 
put together. No false-work, scaffolding, or 
temporary supports of any kind were used. 
The workmen built straight out over the 
water from the terminal piers. When the 
two halves met in the centre. before the con- 





FILLING THE CAISSONS WITH CONCRETE 


For anchorage piers 


necting pins were driven, the overhanging 
weight dependent on each picr was more than 
2,500 tons. The bridge is more than a half- 
mile long. 

Across the river from Pittsburg the road 
plunges into a tunnel 3,333 feet long, cut 
through the solid rock of Mount Washington; 
it passes over another great viaduct and 
through another short tunnel; it skirts a hill- 
side and enters the mile-long Greentree Tun- 
nel At the end of this tunnel are the rail- 
road yards, and then comes Whisky Run 
Viaduct, spanning a valley that was the scene 
of the famous Whisky Insurrection in 1794, 
when vats and hogsheads of whisky were 
poured by the government officials into the 
stream. A long series of arches, bridges, cuts 
and fills then carried the track through the 
thriving towns of Carnegie and Bridgeville; 
and here Gould City, where the car-shops and 










































repair yards will be located, is springing into 
being with the rapidity of a boom town in 
Oklahoma. The route through the valley of 
Miller’s Run is the only portion of the sixty 
miles of track where anything resembling a 
level grade was found. Here are half a dozen 
busy coal-mining towns. Between the last 
two is a country of fertile farms and broad 
woodlands. 

Beyond the last of these, Venice, begins a 


WHERE A TUNNEL WAS DUG 


The rocky side of Mount Washington, showing the tower which was 
used to fix the line of the tunnel 


series of tunnels, all blasted through solid 
rock. In one place are twin tunnels, so- 
called, only a hundred yards apart. At 
another place the course of Cross Creek was 
changed, and 60,000 cubic yards of solid sand- 
stone were blasted out to provide space for 
the double track along the side of the preci- 
pice. A little farther on is the State Line Tun- 
nel, one end in Pennsylvania and the other 
in West Virginia. Three more tunnels inter- 
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BEGINNING THE TUNNEL 
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Under Mt. Washington 


THE PORTAL OF THE TUNNEL 


Ready for the masonry 
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STARTING THE WABASH CANTILEVER BRIDGE OVER THE MONONGAHELA 
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The bridge finished above the tracks of the competing railroad 


vene, and then the track emerges upon the 
mile of bridge and viaduct that crosses the 
broad Ohio River bottoms at Mingo Junction. 
This bridge is the next largest cantilever 
bridge in America. Trains emerge from the 
tunnel through the West Virginia hill directly 
upon the bridge, and, on leaving it on the 
Ohio side, pass immediately upon a 180-foot 
truss bridge over the Wheeling & Lake 
Erie Railroad tracks. Then follow two more 
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truss spans, a trestle 70 feet high and 1,150 
feet long, and three more truss spans, over 
the Cleveland & Pittsburg Railway and the 
tracks of the Carnegie Steel Company. Then 
the trains run for 200 feet over a trestle 70 
feet high; then over Cross Creek on a three- 
span bridge, and along a fill 50c feet high for 
goo feet, then over some more short bridges 
and fills, and enter the first of the Ohio 
tunnels, of which there are eight. 








THF METHOD OF CONSTRUCTION 


Using a traveling crane and no false-work 





























In New Alexandria, at the foot of Chapel 
Hill, may be seen the largest single mass of 
concrete in the shape of an arch in the world, 
supporting the Wabash tracks. It is a 50-foot 
span, with a barrel 18 feet long. This arch, 
through which McIntyre Creek flows, contains 
17,000 cubic yards of concrete, or about 
twenty thousand barrels of cement, and cost 
$135,000. On the new line there are eight 
of these arches, all of similar construction 





and equal height; but the barrels of the other 
seven are shorter. 

When the Wabash interests finally won 
success, their achievement had cost them 
$35,000,000. They had spent $12,000,000 to 
buy a small railroad called the West Side Belt 
Line, with its branches and associated com- 
panies—property which included 15,000 acres 
of coal land, seven coal mines with an annual 
output of 3,000,000 tons, and thirty-six miles 
of railroad with valuable terminals in Pitts- 
burg and Clairton which furnished access to 
nearly all the impostant establishments in 
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THE BRIDGE APPROACHING THE CENTRE 
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the Pittsburg district. They had spent 
$23,000,000 to construct the terminal rail- 
road, which carried the Wabash at last into 
the heart of the city. The line was only sixty 
miles long, but it cost more than $380,000 
a mile to build it. 

It cost $5,000,000 for the single item of a 
right of way in Pittsburg, from the Monon- 
gahela River front to the site of the new ter- 
minal station. A railroad was constructed 





which consists of the most remarkable series 
of viaducts, bridges, tunnels, cuts, fills, arches, 
trestles, and culverts ever put together by 
human ingenuity. There are twenty tunnels. 
There is a bridge for every mile, including the 
two largest cantilever structures in the United 
States. Yet there is no grade heavier than 
I per cent., nor any curve exceeding three 
degrees. After the feat of building such a 
line as this, it will be long before railroad 
engineers again say that anything is impos- 
sible in railroad construction. 

The day of inefficiency and monopoly in the 
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business of transporting freight in the Pitts- 
burg district has passed. The period of 
strife, bitterness and conflict is over. What 
of the conditions now? 

Not only what the Wabash has done, but 
what it has compelled its competitor to do as 
well, has opened a new industrial era for the 
district. The shipping and receiving facilities 
of Pittsburg in 1905 will be more than double 
the facilities in 1903. Manufacturers are now 
in a position where competitors seek to do 
business with them. Shippers no longer beg 
in vain for empty cars regardless of freight 
rates and conditions, but study their own 
advantage rather than the convenience of 
transportation companies. 

The first regular train that went out of the 
Wabash station at Pittsburg put into effect 
cut-rates to the Louisiana Purchase Expo- 
sition. The cut was promptly met by every 
other road that was in a position to bid for a 
part of the Exposition traffic, so that every 
person in the Pittsburg district who has vis- 
ited the Fair has enjoyed one of the benefits 
of the new régime. Freight rates to the 
Atlantic seaboard on iron and steel and their 
products intended for export have been 
lowered. Exports of these products from 
Pittsburg and the vicinity have exceeded all 
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THE STRUCTURAL BEAMS CONNECTED AT THE BOTTOM 


previous records; and for the first time in the 
history of this country the exports of mant- 
factured articles have exceeded the exports 
of agricultural products. Merchants, manu- 
facturers, and jobbers, seeking business in 
adjoining States, have traveled on special 
trains, enjoying facilities, courtesies and 
accommodations impossible even a year ago. 
In and around Pittsburg, wherever the ter- 
minals of the Wabash extend, or improve- 
ments are under way or projected by the 
Pennsylvania system, rows of shaky tene- 
ment houses and antiquated dwellings have 
been torn down to make room for great ware- 
houses, skyscrapers, and business blocks. 
Great manufacturing establishments are being 
enlarged, and small ones are springing into 
existence daily. Along the line of the new 
railroad, mines are being opened and _ pros- 
pected for, manufacturing sites purchased, 
towns are springing up as if by magic, and 
real estate values have doubled. The indus- 
trial depression of last year was probably 
as severely felt in Pittsburg as anywhere 
else; but it created little alarm. It is now 
regarded as the precursor of an industrial 
renaissance that will make the Steel City 
more conspicuously than ever the world’s 
greatest workshop. 


THE COMPLETED WABASH BRIDGE INTO PITTSBURG 
The largest cantilever bridge but one in the world 
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A GREAT FARMER AT WORK 


COLONEL JAMES M. SMITH, WHO HAS MADE A FORTUNE FROM THE SOIL- 

BEGINNING AFTER THE WAR WITH SIXTY FIVE UNPROFITABLE ACRES, HE 

NOW MAKES FROM 23,000 ACRES $100,000 A YEAR—THE DAY’S ACTIVITIES OF A 

BENEVOLENT AUTOCRAT WHO MANAGES A BIG INDUSTRY BY HUMAN TOUCH 
BY 


HARRY HODGSON 


ILLIONAIRES who have won their 
wealth by farming are few, for men 
are rare who can make a farm an 

institution. It is therefore not strange that 
Colonel James M. Smith, of Georgia, is con- 
sidered perhaps the most remarkable man in 
the State. He began to grow corn and cotton 
in Oglethorpe County directly after the war. 
The result of his first year’s work was a loss 
of $400. Now his net earnings are more 
than $100,000 a year. Yet this is but one 
measure of a singularly successful life. For 
“Colonel Jim” or “‘Marse Jim,” as he is 
affectionately called, has shown what may be 
done in southern agriculture, and he has 
made Smithonia, his farm, a monument to an 
individual kind of unusual efficiency. 

His first year’s farming, on sixty-five acres 
about ten miles from Athens, resulted in a 


yield of two bales of cotton and fifty bushels 
of corn—an unprofitable crop, though cotton 
was then worth 42 cents a pound and corn 
$2 a bushel. That was in 1866, when the 
land was depleted and a drought had blighted 
the crops so that many farmers made no at- 
tempt to harvest the little that grew. The 
people in Georgia who had owned land and 
slaves had nothing left after the war except 
poor, worn-out plantations. Most of the 
houses were dilapidated, with rotten roofs 
and walls ready to fall. Most of the farm 
buildings that had not been burned—the 
barns, corn-cribs, and other structures—were 
roofless. Stark and naked chimneys marked 
the spots of former homes. Labor was de- 
moralized. The Negroes were rushing from 
the farms to every near-by town in which 
there was a Federal garrison, filled with the 











PULLING FODDER FOR THE SMITHONIA STOCK 


notion that they were wards of the govern- 
ment, to be fed and clothed at the govern- 
ment’s expense. Moreover, the report had 
gained circulation that Uncle Sam was going 
to confiscate the land of the white men and 
distribute it among the Negroes, giving each 
Negro forty acres of land and a mule. 
Land-owners had little hope for the future. 
Some of them even believed that the Re- 
publican Congress, under the leadership of 
Benjamin F. Butler and Thaddeus Stevens, 
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would pass laws confiscating landed property 
in the South and parceling it out to the 
Negroes. The uncertainties of the situation 
made achievement almost impossible. 

Knowing the story of that hard first year, 
I once asked Mr. Smith if his courage failed 
him. His reply was characteristic. 

“No,” he said. “It was a disappointment, 
of course, and retarded me a good many years 
by burdening me with debt that I was only 
able to overcome by very slow degrees, but I 
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A FIELD OF TOPPED COTTON 
Part of a thousand-acre tract 
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had sense enough to know that a man must 
look further ahead than one year. Nothing 
is so generous as Nature, and I knew results 
would come in time.” 

They did come. Last year there was pro- 
duced on his 23,000 acres, much of which is 
in timber and pasturage: 

3,000 bales of cotton 
25,000 bushels of corn 


12,000 r ‘* wheat 
15,000 a ** oats 

6,000 i: ‘" cowpeas 

6,000 iis ‘* sweet potatoes 
10,000" ‘* turnips 


500 tons of hay and forage 


But this is not all. On his highly diver- 
sified farm he raises great numbers of hogs, 
beef cattle, etc., and his dairy turned out 
last vear more than 20,c0o pounds of butter. 

Facts like these tell the story of his achieve- 
ment. He has wrested prosperity from de- 
vastation. He 1s now sixty-four years old. 
His life has been one long struggle, and the 
habit of fighting through difficulties has so 





A SMITHONIA TRAIN ON THE PRIVATE RAILROAD 





fixed itself upon him that he cannot shake 
it off. Though possessed of great fortune, 
he still works as if his very life depended 


upon it. He has never married. He has 
lived as a general in command of an army 
of workers. His house is conducted some- 
what after the fashion of an army camp. 
There is an absence of feminine charm and 
influence about the place, but no lack of gen- 
uine hospitality. In my frequent visits to 
Smithonia during a number of years, I cannot 
recall a single meal at which several visitors 
were not present. They are as certain to be 
there as at a public inn, and provision is 
always made for them. 

On his front porch, all through the day and 
often until after midnight, Colonel Smith 
receives couriers with reports from all parts 
of the farm, and here he gives them his orders 
to carry back. 

‘““A farmer,’”’ he says, ““must be possessed 
of the qualifications of a good general. Farm- 
ing is not like ordinary kirids of business. A 
good superintendent can be employed to 
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manage a cotton-mill or an oil-mill, and, if he 
has good capacity and intelligence, he will 
conduct the mills to your satisfaction, for 
they are always managed in the same general 
way. But it is impossible to obtain the right 
sort of men to operate farms. The plans 
made tonight for tomorrow’s operations may 
be entirely upset by a change of weather 
before morning. Hundreds of my laborers 
set out in the early morning to plow, and 
before ten o’clock a heavy rain comes which 
not only puts the ground in bad condition to 
be plowed, but wets the men and the stock. 
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near him one sultry evening in September 
and listened to the reports of the day’s work 
from his field-bosses. It is his custom to 
call them up each evening after supper, and 
after hearing these reports to formulate plans 
for the next day’s work. It was unusually 
late that evening before he dismissed the men 
with his usual phrase, ‘‘I guess you had better 
go to bed now.” 

His cottonseed-oil mill superintendent had 
been overhauling the mill, and expected 
to begin the new season’s run the next day. 
His report took up more time than usual, for 
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FOUR GENERATIONS—MOTHER, SON, GRANDDAUGHTER AND GREAT-GRANDCHILDREN—OF WORKERS 


Colonel Smith has overcome the desire of the Negro help to move from job to job 


Unless I give them personal attention, and 
see that the men change their clothes and 
the stock get rubbed dry, the chances are 
that many will catch cold and be out of con- 
dition for good service for a week or longer. 
The entire force is thus disturbed, and new 
plans must be made at once to give the hands 
something worth while todo. It isacase that 
requires good judgment.”’ 

He possesses a keen and intimate knowl- 
edge of every detail about the farm. I sat 





not only did Colonel Smith ask questions 
about every main piece of machinery in the 
mill, but he found out the condition of every 
belt and pulley, every knife in the big seed- 
huller, every box in the oil-presses, every 
screen in the separator, every saw in the linter 
gins, and, one might say, every nut and bolt 
in the whole mill. Then he discussed the per- 
sonnel of the force that should operate the 
mill. Some of the laborers suggested by the 
superintendent did not suit him for one cause 
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MULES GRAZING IN A PASTURE 
Colonel Smith knows the names and the distinctive traits of more than two hundred of these animals 


or another, and he selected others. He was 
even more familiar with the traits and the 
abilities of each individual laborer than the 
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superintendent. After he had gone over 
the situation, there was little doubt that 
the oil- mill on the morrow would start its 
long season’s run under the best conditions 
possible. 

‘Now, Stephens,’’ he said to the superin- 
tendent, ‘‘you mustn’t forget the weather is 
mighty hot, and you must be careful how 
you work the hands. You haven’t very good 
judgment sometimes, and you don’t show as 
much consideration for the men as you should. 
You must remember that some of the niggers 
are too free workers, and will overdo the thing 
at ‘the start if you don’t watch them. Men 
are like a lot of mules—some of them high- 
strung and faster than others. If you have a 
very heavy load on your wagon, and the day 
is hot, and the mules strike a hill and go pulling 
up it like cats a-fighting, you would hold up 
on ’em, wouldn’t vou? And make ’em take it 
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WEIGHING THE SEED COTTON 


easier, wouldn’t you? Well, it’s the same way 
about some of the men when they start to 
They don’t realize how hot it is, 
and many bosses lack judgment about these 
matters and they make a man sick before 
he gets a good start. Now, that don’t pay, 
does it, Stephens? You must be prudent 
and considerate when you commence a work 
of this sort, and I want you to be careful this 
time, for you know when a fellow gets in 
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RECEIVING THE COTTON FROM THE FIELDS 


too big a hurry he’s apt to run by more than 
he overtakes.” 

The Negro bosses or foremen were out in 
the front yard, about twenty steps away, 
awaiting their turn while the white men 
holding the more important positions were 
making their reports. When these had 
finished, one of the two young Negro messen- 
gers who are always within a few feet of 
Colonel Smith went out and quietly an- 
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COLONEL SMITH SENDING OUT ORDERS BY A COURIER 
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nounced that they could comein. They came 
up quietly, each man removing his hat as he 
approached. They sat down on the long 
front steps. Thus they put their backs to 
their employer, but it was far from an evidence 
of disrespect. The steps were simply a con- 
venient seat and their accustomed place on 
hot summer nights, when making their re- 
ports. Not a word was said for perhaps 
ten minutes and one could hear a pin drop. 
These men—many of them, at least—have 
come every night for fifteen or twenty years 
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had the temerity to move, and he is so smal! 
that he can slip around in his bare feet wit! 
no more noise than a mouse. He glided 
around to my chair to whisper a plea for the 
pencil I had in my hand, but he was wary 
lest his whisper should he heard by the 
“Colonel.” 

Suddenly Colonel Smith came out of his 
reverie, and, looking at the line of a dozen 
backs, noted the absence of one man, though 
his substitute was in his place. 

“Where is Caz tonight, William?” 
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ONE OF THE SIX SCHOOLS ON THE FARM 


to report their day’s work to ‘‘Marse Jim” 
and to receive instructions for the next day. 
They feel a deep reverence for the man who 
employs them, for he is the best friend 
they have, and year in and year out he 
has directed them as a father would direct 
his children. 

He now seemed preoccupied, and they 
knew he must not be disturbed. The silence 
was absolute and the men as immovable as 
statues. The little messenger, Filmore—or 
“Coochie,”” as he is called by the servants 
around the house—was the only one who 


“He’s laid up with a risin’ in his head, 
Marse Jim.” 

‘““Seem pretty sick?”’ 

‘No, sir. I think he will be out in a few 
davs, Marse Jim.” 

Then to his larger messenger Colonel Smith 
said: 

“Johnnie, get a buggy first thing in the 
morning and bring old Caz up here. I'll give 
him something to fix him up.”’ 

That being off his mind, he continued: 

“Harrison, how did you get along with that 
well-digging today?” 
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digging. 

Then Fayette and Fletcher told of the 
progress of house-building. Every man had 
had some particular task, and he gave the 
details of the day’s work. Every one reported 
for varying numbers of workmen who were 
under their direction. Most of them repre- 
sented from fifty to sixty other laborers. 

The principal reports were on the progress 
of the cotton-picking, as the fields were white, 
and almost all the hands were doing their 
utmost to get it picked before it should drop 
from the bolls or be stained or injured by 
rain. But interesting reports were made by 
the foremen of the stables and by the men in 
charge of the cattle. These men were long 
experienced in caring for stock, and their 
reports on the ailments of certain of the ani- 
mals showed clear insight into the diseases 
of stock and their proper remedy. For any 
serious illness of man or beast full detailed 
directions for their treatment were always 
necessary from Colonel Smith. I was sur- 
prised at the way he diagnosed the cases and 
the intelligent way he applied the remedies. 
But I learned that he had studied medicine 
when a young man, expecting to be a physi- 
cian, and that his skill was the result of hard 
study for a number of years. 

One of the men who seemed to be a collector 
of cotton due from certain tenants who paid 
every year a certain weight for rent of their 
land, presented a report which indicated that 
some young Negroes whose father had died 
during the summer had practically abandoned 
further effort, and, under the influence of an 
uncle, were preparing to default in their 
payment. 

Referring to the uncle, Colonel Smith said: 

“That man exerts all his efforts in the 
wrong direction. He is like a calf hitched to 
the hind end of a wagon—always pulling back. 
There’s no good in him. He’s a hypocrite; 
talks one way and acts another. I never see 
him but he has something to say about how 
smooth things are going on down in his 
bailiwick. You would imagine he was the 
best friend I had in the world. But, Uncle 
Joe (Joe is the collector), the most dangerous 
man in the world is the one who always wants 
to see you for your own good. He is advising 
those boys to act this way. Boys generally 
want bad advice, and did you ever notice 
when. anybody wants bad advice, he can 





Harrison made his report on the well- 
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always get it? Now, Joe, you hustle down 
there the first thing in the morning and make 
it plain to those boys that we cannot have 
any foolishness about the rent. See that it’s 
paid promptly.” 

Some of his Negro foremen reported that 
the carpenters’ work required) new imple- 
ments. The proper size, shape and weight 
of the touls to be purchased were all decided 
by Colonel Smith. 

The next morning he was up before eight 
o’clock, though his usual habit is to sleep later. 

Soon after breakfast, old ‘‘Caz,’”’ the fore- 
man with the afflicted head, was brought to 
the house for treatment. He was doctored 
and admonished to take care of himself. 

The rest of the day Colonel Smith spent on 
his front porch. Every few minutes some 
tenant would come to get an order on the 
commissary, or authority to do something. 
With these thousand and one details he 
burdens his time to such an extent that it is 
difficult to secure his attention for other 
transactions that are seemingly more impor- 
tant. Numerous traveling salesmen who 
journey oftentimes great distances to sell him 
large amounts of machinery, engines, mules, 
cattle, fertilizers, and supplies of all sorts, 
find that they must always wait several 
hours, sometimes a day or two, to see him. 
When his attention is finally secured it is 
often ruthlessly broken into, if something 
goes wrong on the farm. The luckless sales- 
man must bide his time and then begin all 
over again. 

I once had to see Colonel Smith on a matter 
of business in which, fortunately, his interest 
was as keen as my own. He took me at once 
from the porch into his bedroom, which is also 
his office, and we soon finished our interview. 
As I came out I noticed on the porch a down- 
cast young man, and I stopped to speak 
with him. He was from Massachusetts, and 
had been sent out to interest Colonel Smith 
in some machinery. This was his second 
day on the front porch and no interview yet. 
I comforted him with the assurance that 
two days was quick time for a man’s first 
transaction with Colonel Smith, the usual 
initiation requiring a week. Just then he 
was sent for, and his steps did not drag as he 
answered the summons. 

Colonel Smith leaves home but seldom. 
People desiring to see him must go to Smith- 
onia. When his annual cotton crop of two 
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to three thousand bales is sold, the buyers 
have to come to Smithonia to buy it, and 
they can make no appointments by telephone, 
for he will not have a telephone. He believes 
in personal contact in business. Tosee him, a 
twelve-mile trip through the country is neces- 
sary, for the railroads which enter Smithonia 
are his private property, and the trains are 
run on most uncertain schedule, being ope- 
rated for the freight traffic. Notwithstanding 
this, whenever the news gets out that Colonel 
Smith is ready to sell his cotton, a half-dozen 
buyers are promptly on the scene. The 
sale takes place once a year on the front 
porch—that is, it takes place if the bidding 
goes high enough to suit Colonel Smith. If 
it does not, the sale is indefinitely postponed, 
and the half-dozen cotton buyers drive back 
to Athens. 

For several years Colonel Smith has received 
more than one hundred thousand dollars for 
his lint cotton every year. His cottonseed 
also yields him very large returns. And when 
other products are to be bought or sold there 
are always a number of traders on hand. 
Large sales of farm supplies of all sorts are 
made to him at frequent intervals, and in 
nearly every case the seller has many trips 
over the country roads before he closes the 
contract. 

On the farm itself one of the noteworthy 
features of administration is the treatment 
accorded the laborers. His are among the 
freest and happiest laborers in this country, 
and yet they are like the ante-bellum slaves 
in their dependence upon their employer. 
He directs their work with fatherly kindness. 
He keeps them busy and provides them with 
comfortable homes and clothing. They sel- 
dom leave him, but stay as his tenants for 
long terms of years. There are no happier, 
healthier or better satisfied Negroes in the 
South than those at Smithonia. 

Colonel Smith maintains on the farm six 
schools, three for the Negroes, three for the 
white children. During the school season 
every child is encouraged and given every 
opportunity to attend. 

Another notable feature of Smithonia one 
finds in Colonel Smith’s methods. Some seem 
wasteful of time and labor. One sometimes 


sees forty women and children flailing seed 
from amber cane, when two men and a 
machine could do the work just as well and 
in much less time. 


His wheat is cut with 


the old-fashioned scythe and cradle instead 
of with the modern reaper. The reason is 
that no machine has been invented that can 
successfully pick cotton, so that an abundance 
of Negro laborers must be kept on hand to 
pick the crop; Colonel Smith employs old- 
fashioned methods to keep his laborers at 
hand for picking-time. In the interim he 
must keep them busy. 

He grows wheat and corn, though cotton 
is the main crop. Smithonia, by liberal fer- 
tilization and by close personal attention, has 
been made more productive by far than the 
average cotton farm in Georgia. Two bales 
an acre are produced on some of the fields 
containing as much as rooacres. The average 
crop is about one bale of 500 pounds to 
every twoacres. Cottonseed, formerly thrown 
away as worthless, has become an important 
source of revenue. Colonel Smith was among 
the first to build in the South a cottonseed- 
oil mill and convert his seed into oil and cotton- 
seed meal. He has a fertilizer plant, and 
makes about 3,000 tons of fertilizers a year, 
all of which is used on the farm. He has a 
blacksmith-shop equipped at a cost of $5,000 
and run by steam, which is kept busy all the 
time in the necessary repair work. 

There are about five hundred houses on the 
plantation. The barns are numerous and 
spacious, with every convenience. There 
is an electric-lighting plant. There are corn 
mills, grist mills, a cottonseed mill, a syrup 
mill, a wood-working shop, a buggy-repair 
shop, a system of waterworks, and, in fact, 
everything necessary for so large an estab- 
lishment. 

As an evidence of what can be accomplished 
on Georgia soil, note this example: From one 
plot of 200 acres the product last year was: 


Wheat, 4,800 bushels at $1............. $4,800 
Cotten, 260 Dales At $r0\..6 ics ees ess 10,000 
MUSE hia Aisa Sebi sole Ke a a ato ASH $14,800 


Colonel Smith kept an accurate account of 
the expense of caring for the crops on that 
ground from the time the wheat was planted 
until the cotton crop was gathered. After 
deducting the expenses, his net profit on that 
ground was a little more than $51 an acre. 
He utilizes his other lands in like manner for 
two crops a year, rotating the crops so as to 
make the ground richer all the while. It is 
not unusual for him to make $50 an acre by 
planting two crops. 
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So far-reaching is the reputation of the 
farm that the Khedive of Egypt on one 
occasion sent a Pasha as his personal repre- 
sentative to look into the methods employed 
there. The Pasha was impressed with what 
he saw and has since endeavored to intro- 
duce Smithonia methods in Egypt. 

But Colonel Smith is not only the general 
in command of the biggest farm in the South; 
his influence extends throughout his State. 
He is known from one end of Georgia to the 
other, both through his achievements and on 
account of his personal traits. He has 
served twelve years as a representative in the 
House and the Senate of the Georgia Legis- 
lature. On many occasions he has been 
looked upon as a probable nominee for 
governor of the State, and it would not be 
surprising if he were yet given this distinction. 

He has twice been a delegate at large to the 
National Democratic Convention, once in 
1892 and again in 1904. Although he had 
not been actively in politics for twelve years, 
he received for this latest honor the second 
largest vote in the convention. 

Of his career Colonel Smith says: 

“T don’t think I have done more than others 
should have done under similar circumstances. 
I have stayed at home and attended to busi- 
ness, Stuck to it through sunshine and storm, 
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tried to work up to certain plans ahead of me. 
I made up my mind early in life not to drink 
whisky or other intoxicants, and I have never 
done so. _ I also resolved to steer clear of im- 
morality and have done so. These two 
rules are necessary to success, and no man 
can truly succeed without observing them. 
In my life there has been but little frolicking 
around. I have always believed in the effi- 
cacy of churches and schools, and that people 
are made better citizens through them.”’ 

Many of Colonel Smith’s best traits have 
not been emphasized in this article—his 
genial humor, his rugged philosophy, his 
loyalty to his friends, his kindliness of heart 
—but they explain his widespread popularity 
and influence with the people of his State. 
Nor has reference been made to his broad 
mental culture. A college graduate and a 
student by instinct, he has by deep study 
and close observation kept fully abreast of 
the times, and he splendidly illustrates the 
advantages which a college training brings 
to the farmer and the man of affairs. 

But the fundamental traits of his character, 
described in his own words above, are, after 
all, mainly responsible for the success of this 
truly remarkable man, who may well be 
ranked as one of the most individual of the 
great captains of industry of our country. 
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a long campaign upon a wealthy 

merchant whom he wished to insure 
for $100,000. The merchant had been a 
“tough proposition,” and the  solicitor’s 
arguments and eloquence dropped from 
him so ineffectively as to arouse all the 
professional pride of a dozen years’ success. 
He redoubled his efforts, and was at last just 
about to give up in disgust, when the mer- 


CLEVER insurance agent was closing 





chant swung around in his revolving chair 
and fixed him with a cold, gray eye. 

‘““Young man,” said he, ‘‘if you can satisfy 
me on one point, I’ll take out this policy.” 

The agent braced himself, for the tone con- 
tradicted the encouragement of the words. 
“T guess I can,”’ he remarked. 

‘Well, then,’ demanded the other in a high 
voice, pointing a big finger sternly at his visi- 
tor, “how much do you get out of this first 
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four thousand dollars which I am to ‘in- 
vest,’ as you call it?” 

“T’ve no objection, personally, to telling 
you,” replied the insurance man uneasily, 
“but I’ve agreed not to give the exact fig- 
ures.”’ 

“Ts it half?” 

“Yes, more than that.” 

“More than half! And will you kindly 
inform me why I should pay you more than 
two thousand dollars? Do I get anything 


from it? What reason is there for such an 
absurdity?” He was angry, insulting, tri- 
umphant. 


The agent rose. He felt his chance was 
gone, and decided he had earned the luxury 
of a little plain speech. 

“Well, I'll tell you. 
times, haven’t I?” 

“‘T can well believe it,’’ replied the other, 
rather brutally. 

“And I’ve spent hours and days you knew 
nothing about, finding out all about you and 
your affairs, and laying out my facts so that 
they’d appeal to you.”’ 

“Well?” 

“Well, if the world wasn’t full of.obstinate 
idiots like you, who have to have a good thing 
hammered clear through their skulls before 
they recognize it, my company wouldn’t need 
to employ and pay men of intelligence like 
me.”’ 

It is said that this venturesome person left 
that office with the signature for which he 
had striven so hard. In any case, he ex- 
pressed a truth which impresses one as soon 
as he begins to investigate insurance con- 
ditions. If people who ought to be insured 
would all go to the insurance companies, 
instead of having to be fairly clubbed in, one 
of the largest expenses would be eliminated 
—with the obvious result of lower rates or 
larger dividends to policy-holders. 


I’ve been here twelve 


AGENTS A NECESSITY 


To insurance men who are willing to discuss 
the subject on a purely theoretical basis, 
from the standpoint of the policy-holders in 
a mutual company, the agent is a necessary 
evil—with an accent on the “necessary.” 


They will grant at once that a “‘sacred’’ busi- 
ness should not in theory be represented to 
the public almost exclusively by forty or 
fifty thousand missionaries whose financial 
existence is directly involved in extending 
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it, but not at all in the truth of the state- 
ments they make, and who cannot, from the 
very nature of the case, be under direct su- 
pervision by the responsible officials of the 
company; but, they will add, life insurance 
is a great blessing; it simply could not be 
extended in any other way; and (hopefully) 
the standard of character among the agents 
is being remarkably elevated all the time. 
The most independent person I met among 
active insurance workers, a man who held 
violently heretical views on some of the funda- 
mental principles of the profession—even 
this gentleman refused to admit the possi- 
bility of ever conducting the business with- 
out agents. 

‘““Why,” said he, “if our company were to 
discharge all its agents, I don’t believe we'd 
do a business of a million a year, and that 
would be chiefly the undesirable ‘risks’ and 
those who want to beat the company.” 

His company is issuing between two ‘and 
three hundred millions of new insurance a 
year. Yet the universal opinion seems to 
be that even such a colossal stream of busi- 
ness gives the concern no momentum what- 
ever apart from its agents. 

An interesting attempt has recently been 
made to sell insurance by mail, with the 
premiums payable in instalments, and this 
experiment seems directly in line with the 
experience of merchants dealing in other 
commodities. It has been demonstrated, 
during the last few years, by scores of maga- 
zine advertisers and workers by circulars, 
that the ‘‘mail order’ plan can be adapted 
to almost anything from courses of instruc- 
tion to ready-made clothes and real estate; 
and, following out this suggestion, one clever 
insurance agent has succeeded in selling 
by mail, at a cost to him of $15, a policy 
for which the standard insurance companies 
pay their agents $65. But, as hinted above, 
the insurance people simply pooh-pooh such 
attempts, and, when one refers to them, 
begin at once to talk about undesirable 
business, and the failure of the same sort 
of thing started as a _ circulation-scheme 
some years ago by a Cleveland newspaper. 

“Life insurance isn’t like anything else,” 
say these gentlemen. ‘‘The appeal must be 
mainly or entirely to an unselfish motive; 
and it takes a good agent’s personal presen- 
tation, backed by a very selfish motive on 
that agent’s part, to do this successfully.”’ 
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This is plausible enough, and it is some- 
what confirmed by the fact that the policies 
which have proved the easiest to sell by 
mail are the ‘““endowments,”’ which give the 
insured person himself the proceeds, after a 
certain time, instead of merely swelling his 
estate. But, while there is little evidence 
yet from actual experience, I believe it to be 
true that the right man can convince people 
by mail as effectively as any but the very 
best agents; and that some day the right 
man will come along and will work out a 
scheme to utilize the postal facilities, instead 
of agents, as a means of enlightening the pub- 
lic regarding insurance—not only with a 
great monetary saving, but with the ad- 
vantage of direct and recorded communica- 
tion from the responsible officials of the com- 
pany, in place of agents’ personal and occa- 
sionally deceptive word-paintings. 

But at present, when one asks how the 
insurance companies get new business, the 
answer is brief enough—by agents. They 
may advertise, but this is either for the pur- 
pose of getting agents or to make the agents’ 
work easier. 


THE REWARDS OF AGENTS 


As might be expected from the magnitude 
of the business—nearly two thousand mil- 
lions a year—the men who are able to carry 
conviction to the hearts of multi-million- 
aires reap a proportionate reward. Some 
of the general agents, who control exclu- 
sively a specified territory, pay all their ex- 
penses, and turn over the business secured 
to one of the great companies on a com- 
mission basis, clean up $200,000 a year. 
The best ‘‘field men,’’ the actual solicitors, 
may make $50,000 a year’ each; and there 
are thousands of agents whose annual com- 
missions range between $5,000 and $10,000. 
It should be noted that the tendency now is 
to abolish these general agencies and to con- 
centrate the responsibility more at the home 
office. And the majority of insurance ex- 
perts believe that the 5 per cent. or 1o per 
cent. of each policy-holder’s total payments 
which the agent now receives is too high. 

These chances for a successful career, com- 
bined with the unremitting efforts of the 
companies themselves, have changed re- 
markably the standard of life-insurance so- 
licitors. ‘‘Insurance agent’’ is no longer a 
term of obloquy, as it was made by the un- 
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leashed imagination and conscienceless scram- 
ble for any sort of business paying a com- 
mission which characterized only too large 
a proportion of the agents’ work twenty 
years ago. One plan now in vogue to secure 
better men and more responsible policy- 
holders is to give the agent, not most or all 
of the first payment to the company, but a 
much smaller percentage of this, and a con- 
tinuing percentage of the subsequent annual 
payments. The officers of the Equitable 
Company, for instance, declare that by this 
method they have increased by one-fourth 
the number of policy-holders who continue 
their payments. Another scheme which has 
proved most successful in raising the aver- 
age character of agents is the free instruc- 
tion of college men in such work. Several 
years ago, one of the largest companies 
brought a number of graduates to New York 
City in July and put them through a course 
of training for field solicitors. The results 
of the experiment were so encouraging that 
the idea grew and spread. Last summer, 
several hundred young men, from forty dif- 
ferent colleges, attended one of these summer 
schools; they heard lectures on the theory 
of agents’ work and the extraordinary chances 
offered; the cleverest agents from all over 
the country told them how they set about 
getting new business; some unsuccessful ama- 
teurs related their tales of woe, and the causes 
of their failure were pointed out; and actual 
object-lessons were given on the platform 
of each step in the process, from the first 
greeting of the intended ‘“‘risk”’ to the per- 
suasive sliding of an application for signa- 
ture beneath his fountain pen. These young 
men advance further in a month of this edu- 
cation than in a year of blundering along 
alone. Half of them stick to the business, 
and make a body of picked, live, intelligent 
agents, and an admirable leaven of cultivated 
workers in this once semi-disreputable occu- 
pation. Many of the companies have adopted 
similar plans for reaching this desirable class 
of solicitors, one of them sending around a 
lecturer and “‘whipper-in’’ among the west- 
ern colleges each season. 

Of course, the handling of these thousands 
of agents is a most important matter. Gen- 
erally, one of the high executive officers of the 
company has especial charge of the whole 
organization, and is responsible for main- 
taining and improving the efficiency of the 
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business-getters, while devising plans for 
increasing the business and decreasing the 
expense of getting it. 

And now, what is it that these gentlemen 
are offering to the public? 


THE VARIETIES OF LIFE INSURANCE 


There are today some thousands of varie- 
ties of life insurance policies, each of which 
has a technical name and is capable of being 
made quite unintelligible to the average man. 
Some unscrupulous agents trade on this; 
many do not really understand the meaning 
of terms themselves, but have learned their 
lesson, parrot-like; and most of them ap- 
parently find it unnecessary to describe in 
plain English to those about to insure what 
they are contracting for. The result is a 
mass of misinformation and confusion about 
the whole subject. 

For instance, an agent was trying to insure 
an editor on some new plan. The editor had 
a theory that any fact could be put into plain 
every-day English if the man behind the fact 
really knew what he was talking about. 
After listening to an involved flow of “‘pre- 
miums,’’ ‘‘deferred dividends,’ ‘‘cash sur- 
render values,’ and ‘optional choices,’ he 
said gravely: 

“See here, I don’t understand what you're 
talking about. But I'll tell you what I'll 
do: if you'll write that proposition out in 
ordinary English, so that an ordinary man 
can understand it, I’ll not only take the pol- 
icy, but I'll publish the explanation as an 
article and pay you a hundred dollars 
for it.” 

“Will I? Sure, I will!’’ exclaimed the over- 
joyed agent, thinking that he had indeed 
struck an easy job. And he departed, ad- 
juring the editor not to forget. 

A week passed by. The agent called up 
on the telephone to say that he was working 
on the thing. There was less exultation in 
his voice. 

Two weeks more elapsed. The editor had 
forgotten the whole thing, when the agent’s 
card came in one day. It was followed by 
the man himself. 

“Well,” said the 
article?” 

““N-no,”’ said the agent sheepishly. ‘‘The 
fact is, I guess I can’t do it the way you want 
it, after all. Let’s call it off.” 


editor. ‘‘Got my 


It is hardly too much to say that this is 
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typical. Yet the fundamental principles of 
insurance policies are most simple. There 
are, to begin with, two great divisions, “ par- 
ticipating’’ and ‘“‘non-participating”’ policies: 
that is, those in which the insured person 
shares in the “‘profits’’ of the company, and 
those that furnish protection against death 
for a given term, and nothing else. A man 
of twenty-five may, by paying $50-to $75 a 
year, know that if he dies within ten years 
his estate will receive $5,000, but if he is still 
alive at the end of that time he has nothing 
to show for his money. This whole class of 
policies can practically be disregarded, since, 
in this country at least, hardly anybody wants 
‘“‘term insurance,” as it is called. 

Of the participating policies, the main kinds 
are: the ‘“‘endowment,’’ which pays to the 
insured himself a certain annual sum at the 
end of a term of years; the “full term,” by 
which annual payments are made by him 
until death; and the “limited payment,” 
which calls for a higher premium through 
ten, fifteen, or twenty years. The subdi- 
visions from these are various, but they are 
not necessarily complex. 

An example of the confusion which is 
taken advantage of by unscrupulous agents 
is offered by the “5 per cent. gold bonds” 
recently exploited. These policies are them- 
selves “‘straight”’ as a die: but it is certain 
that many people who have purchased a 
$10,000 policy for the sake of the 5 per cent. 
interest did not realize that they were pay- 
ing the premium on $13,000. Of course, this 
is necessary, for the insurance companies 
make their estimates now on a 34 per cent. 
basis—but the point was at least left vague 
by some of the agents. It is hardly neces- 
sary to say that the companies themselves 
take every precaution in their power to 
guard against such misunderstandings; but 
from the very nature of things the 
matter must be beyond their immediate 
supervision. 

One of the most recent policies is that held 
by one of the vice-presidents of a great insur- 
ance company. He calls it a “‘bread-and- 
butter” policy, and it insures his life for 
$200,000, which is payable beginning with 
his death in annual instalments of $4,000 for 
fifty years. This means that if his wife sur- 
vive him she will have enough to live on 
while the two children are growing up; his 
children will have a small assured income 
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throughout their lives and during the time 
when their children are being educated. 

There is, apparently, a general delusion 
that a man “‘on the inside” could lay out, if 
he wished to, a graduated scheme of the best 
policy for a man of twenty-five, of thirty, 
and soon. This, of course, is just as impos- 
sible as it would be for a tailor to make a suit 
for a man aged twenty-five. 

‘““When one of my friends asks me for ad- 
vice about what policy he should take,”’ said 
a very well informed insurance man, “‘I al- 
ways begin by warning him that I’ll have 
nothing to do with him unless he'll permit 
me to ask him some impertinent questions. 
If he agrees, I find out how much money he 
makes, whether he saves any, what are his 
family responsibilities, and what is his per- 
sonal temperament. Then I can advise him 
intelligently. For instance, a young fellow 
who earns a fair income, but ordinarily spends 
it all, might best take a twenty-payment, 
deferred dividend endowment; while a man 
on a small salary, who has a mother and 
family dependent on him, should take out 
every dollar of straight insurance he~ can 
carry.” 

If one has a friend in the business, the best 
plan is to go to him, tell him all the facts, and 
trust to his judgment. If not, a little common 
sense and insistence upon understanding in 
plain English what he is to pay and what he 
gets for it will go a long way toward setting 
him right in the matter of selection. 

Guaranteed cash-value policies on the 
three great forms—ordinary life, limited pay- 
ment life, and endowment—furnish straight 
protection with investment, the two features 
varying in relative importance in the three 
forms; ordinary life assurance provides the 
maximum of protection with a minimum of 
investment, while endowment assurance is 
the direct opposite. The following table 
shows the guaranteed net cost per annum of 
the three forms at the end of the twenty- 
year period—policies issued at age thirty 
for $1,000 each. 


v ‘ost 

Form Annual Total — tna 

Polic Leal digas Cash Sspcaper 

4 Value pt 

Ordinary Life ..... $24.38 $487.60 $276.00 $10.58 
Limited Payment.. 34.76 695.20 555.00 7.01 
Endowment....... 51.31 1,026.20 1,000.00 1.31 


(Plus a dividend) 
It will thus be seen that, at the end of 
twenty years, the ordinary life policy will 
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have cost little, the limited payment less, 
and the endowment /east; and, paradoxical 
as it may seem, those who have paid the 
highest premium have really paid the least. 

In the case of the 5 per cent. gold bond 
policy, bonds bearing 5 per cent. interest are 
issued instead of cash in settlement of claims 
under this contract. These bonds are pay- 
able in gold, and are practically as secure as 
government securities, in addition to bearing 
a higher rate of interest. 

These bond contracts are issued on the 
three forms of assurance. On the ordinary 
life form, the annual instalment payable for 
life is, at age thirty, $31.69 per $1,000 bond, 
and the ultimate cost depends on the lifetime 
of the purchaser. On the limited payment 
and endowment forms, the cost can not 
exceed a certain moderate amount, and may 
be much less if the purchaser should die. 


Gross Cost 
Gold Bond ee 9 
Bonds 


Limited Payment. .$45.19 $903.80 Bonds to be de- 
livered at pur- 
chaser’s death 

Endowment....... 66.71 1,334.20 Bonds to be de- 
livered to pur- 
chaser himself 


In case the assured or beneficiary does not 
wish to have the bonds, they can be sold ata 
guaranteed price of $1,300 for each $1,000 
bond. 

The continuous-instalment contract en- 
ables one to provide an absolutely sure and 
certain income for his wife, daughter, or 
minor child that can neither be lost, squan- 
dered, nor dissipated. It is one of the best 
means ever devised for the absolute protection 
of a beneficiary. 

The annual payment by a man aged thirty, 
to secure to his wife, aged twenty-eight, an in- 
come of $1,000 after his death is $429.20, pay- 
able for life, or $605.40 payable for twenty 
years. Ifthe annual payment is $995.80, the 
annual income of $1,000 will commence twenty 
years after the first deposit is made, and will 
continue as long as either the assured or bene- 
ficiary live. The beneficiary may draw out 
many times the amount deposited, for she 
may live a long life after the death of the 
assured, at which the income commences. 

On all these forms of policies, a dividend of 
profits earned is guaranteed at the end of 
the tontine period. 
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EAGER PUPILS, MEN, WOMEN, BOYS, AND GIRLS—THE LIFE-STORIES 
OF SOME OF THEM—HOW THEY BECOME AMERICANIZED — WHY 


SHOULD A PUBLIC-‘SCHOOL HOUSE 
BY 


NOT BE OPEN DAY AND NIGHT? 


ADELE MARIE SHAW 


seven different nationalities are repre- 
sented among the pupils, and more 
occupations than could be set down in many 
pages. The Greek flower-seller, the Yiddish 
photographer, the Belgian teamster, the news- 


[ the Chicago evening schools, forty- 


boy born in Croatia, the Calabrian huckster, . 


often sit side by side in the class that struggles 
“for spik the Englis.”” Last winter, among 
the 13,000 pupils were ‘‘500 fruit -venders, 
175 hand-organ men, 4o street - cleaners.”’ 
In the summer, some of the older men drove 
sprinkling-carts, some of the younger ones 
loaded trucks, piled barrels, sold pop-corn, or 
ranerrands. Most of those whom I saw were 
workers, earning a way for themselves and 
their families, eager first of all for a knowledge 
of English to increase their earning power, 
but eager as well to get closer to the life of 
their adopted country. 

Ambition accounts for the full classes of 
the evening school. “If a laborer cannot 
understand an order,’ said a teacher, ‘‘he 
finds it hard to get a position. When they 
come here, many of them can answer a 
question only by a despairing shrug. You 
can imagine the effect of such an answer on 
an employer.” 

“A little knowledge of English helps them 
to rise,’’ said the principal. ‘‘Here is John 
Bubino, an Italian. He was a member of a 
railway section-gang and was offered an 
increase of salary to serve as foreman, but he 
had to refuse it because he could not sign. his 
ownname. He has attended school regularly 
all winter, and his old employer has given 
him a better position than the one he first 
offered him.”’ 

The ambition of an evening-school pupil 
does not stop after he has acquired an English 
vocabulary. This’ year there were 5,000 
pupils in graded classes, modeled after the 
classes in the day schools. Small proprietors, 


armed with seme English, need a knowledge 
of American money in business. These men, 
advanced to the higher classes, work out neat 
sums upon the blackboards and recite their 
lessons in English. 

In these graded classes are children who 
“left school early.”” Some of them left 
gladly. But they have found out the value 
of book knowledge, and are returning to 
geography and simple fractions. Some, com- 
ing to this country at twelve, were set to work 
at fourteen. Many have never before passed 
beyond the lowest primary grades. These 
graded classes extend all the way to the 
high school. The more advanced the class 
the more striking is the evidence of increased 
earning power. 

In the school with John Bubino was a type- 
writing and stenography class. Every mem- 
ber who had attended faithfully for the five- 
months’ term had secured a position in a 
good business house. One young man who 
had been taught pyrography in this school is 
now ‘‘demonstrator” in a large department 
store, designing and decorating burnt-wood 
frames and boxes. He is doing work that he 
likes and receiving more money than he ever 
earned before. In the Washington school 
the mechanical-drawing class of thirty men 
represented fifteen trades. Nearly two-thirds 
of these men have already obtained an 
increase in wages because their efficiency has 
been increased by the instruction they have 
received. The manual-training classes have 
the same record. 

The sewing and cooking classes show that 
dexterity of brain and body is a household 
asset. Of the thirteen hundred pupils in 
different evening schools, few intend to use 
the knowledge gained for anything outside 
their homes, yet there is an addition to the 


earning power of the family. The girls and - 


women in the sewing classes ranged all the 
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way from the helpless to the “‘facultied.” 
All were learning. One girl who ‘‘looked in”’ 
a moment, on one of the last evenings, to get 
further directions about the making of a dress 
that she was finishing at home, was ‘‘on her 
way to a party.” She did no sewing for 
money, yet she increased the buying power of 
the family income. The dress in her hands 
was dainty, in good taste to its last frill, and 
beautifully made. Ten times the money 
expended would have bought neither the 
beauty nor the good work. 

At least ten girls in one class of twenty-six 
have this winter taken over the management 
of their households as a result of their study 
of the hygiene of foods. Not that the more 
domestic arts are never used directly for 
money. Last year a man went to Mr. Bogan, 
principal of the Washington school, and asked 
to be taught how to make pastry. When 
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CHINESE STUDENTS WRITING AT THE BLACKBOARD 
At the Jones Evening School, Chicago 


he was last heard from he was earning $125 a 
month as cook in a lumber camp. 


STORIES OF SOME EVENING-SCHOOL PUPILS 


Sometimes there come to light stories full 
of interest. One is the story of an Armenian 
boy who fled to this country in 1896, after 
escaping from the massacre. His mother had 
been horribly murdered by Turkish soldiers, 
his father had died attempting to defend the 
mother, but his aged grandmother had 
managed to save the child, to bribe the 
soldiers, and to get away to Naples. They 
finally drifted to Chicago. The little boy 
went to school, and earned their support out- 
side school hours by selling papers at night 
and by delivering them in the morning. 
Finally the boy worked all day and dropped 
out of school, and when the grandmother 
died he was able to bury her with his savings. 





THE FINNS ARE FAITHFUL WORKERS 


At the Franklin Evening School, Chicago 
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in English but well educated in his own lan- 
guage, and the man who a few months ago 
could not read nor write in any language. 
Here is a letter by an educated Chinaman. 
He writes a good hand—small, fine, legible. 
The letter, uncorrected, is exactly as it was 
written in class. 
“‘Cuicaco, Ill., February 25, 1904. 

‘*My Dear Teacher: When I was a small boy in 

China I went to the Chinese school eight years. 
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A COOKING CLASS 


At the Englewood Evening School, Chicago 


When he was left alone he entered the evening 
school for ~ athematics and bookkeeping. 





A SEWING CLASS 


At the Garfield Evening School, Chicago 


He is now filling a good position in New 
Orleans with a firm of Armenian importers. 
I saw in more than one school the man poor 





THE KIND OF BOY THE EVENING SCHOOLS HELP 


When I was 14 years old I left my home and went to 
Hongkong to help my father in his store. He import- 
ed and exported cargoes. I took care of his store very 
well. Everything I managed all right. My father 
and his friends all praised me very much. When I 
was 17 years of age my father gave me charge of 
all the business of his store. I became a merchant. 
“After three years I was 20 years’of age. I had 
an intimate friend who wanted $20,000 to pay his 
due draft at the bank. He begged me to help him 
and asked to lend the money to him. Then I lent 
him $20,000. A few months after that time my 
A CLASS IN TYPEWRITING friend’s store was bankrupt. He became poor and 

At the Medill Evening High School, Chicago he could not give back my sum to me. 



























‘When my father knew this he punished me very 
much and scolded me not wisely. 

“T heard the United States of America was the 
richest nation of the world. I determined to leave 
Hongkong for the United States. I wanted to pay 
back the money to my father. 

“TIT have been in the United States of America 
about 14 years, but I have made nothing. I have 
felt very much ashamed of this manner of myself. 

“First I was in Boston about two years. Then I 
was in New York about ten years. When I was 
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NEWSBOY IN THE DAYTIME—STUDENT AT NIGHT 


in New York I wanted to find a public evening 
school to learn English or to find a teacher to teach 
me, but could not. 
years. 
friend. 


I have been in Chicago two 
Last November I happened to meet my 
He told me about the Jones evening school 
for teach anybody very well and free. 
him to guide me to the school. 

“Now you have so kindly taught me with the 
English I am obliged to you very much, but I do 
not know when I can requite your favors. 

‘When I know English well, surely I shall go back 
to Hongkong. I can make a large profit and I 
shall become a great merchant again. 

“Very sincerely yours, ‘‘Jean Sam Yee.’ 
(Pronounced Yahn Sam Yee.) 


I begged 
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AN ELEMENTARY MANUAL-TRAINING 
At the Medill Evening High School, Chicago 


CLASS 


Of the large number learning English my 
note-book gives some average records. 

** Joseph Lateif, a young Syrian boy, is all alcne. 
He hires a room and supports himself by selling 
papers. One day last year as he cmptied paper in 
the waste-basket a roll of bills fell from his pocket 
and his teacher discovered that he was carrying 
about with him forty dollars, his savings. She went 
with him to a bank, and ever since Joseph has de- 
posited regularly. He now has about $125 in the 
bank. 

‘‘Wadji, also a Syrian boy, earns his livelihood 
but not his 


selling papers. He has lost one leg, 
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BETTERING HIMSELF 


AN ITALIAN BOY WHO IS 
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quickness of movement. He is a member of the 
Newsboys’ Club, and seems to combine business, 
study, and recreation in good proportions. 

‘‘Nictas Calogeras, age sixteen, is one of three 
Greek boys. He was born in a small village near 
Corinth. A friend sent for him and employs him 
in a fruit store. In his\own country he attended 
school eight years, and he knows and loves Greek 
history, heroes, philosophy, and sculpture. Though 
he reached America only in the summer of 1903, 
his English can be readily understood. The 
second is John N. Keller, twenty, who was born 
near Sparta. He has been in the United States 
three years. In the summer of 1903 he was a road 
laborer in Montana; he now has a good position in a 
fruit store, because he learned to speak English. 
The third is Peter Athanasuluser, a slender little 


Sisters and the Ten Boys. I think the English 
language is very hard to learn for the people who do 
not know to read or write their language. I never 
went to school in the old country. I wish to learn 
English as soon as I can. 

“IT will be an honest American citizen. 
born in Italy. Your respectfully pubile, 

““MICHAEL NIGRO.” 

The grace and genuine willingness with 
which ‘‘Mike”’ performed a service for you 
but partly accounted for the instant friendli- 
ness he inspired. You felt certain that here 
was the “honest citizen” that he declared 
he would become. 

‘‘T am born,”’ began another, ‘‘Palevhorion in a 
small town the state of Arckadia. I spend all the 


I was 





GREEK STUDENTS LEARNING TO SPEAK AND WRITE ENGLISH 


At the Scammon Evening School, Chicago 


fellow of thirteen, very quick and bright. He 
speaks good English, though he has been here but 
a few months. ‘I like to go home,’ he says, ‘and 
see my father and mother, but I want to come 
back.’ He lives with an uncle who brought him to 
America, and it is evident that he comes from a good 
home, with the right influences. He is one of the 
stand-bys of the evening school.”’ 

The members of the eldest class are quite 
as earnest to improve as the youngest of the 
boys. If we remember the awkwardness of 
most grown people in acquiring a foreign 
language some of their letters seem no small 
triumph. 

“‘T learned a great deal to read and write and talk 
the English. I have been studying the Fifty Famous 
stories and Colonial Children, and the Seven Little 


time in the our country in the mountains and the 
rocks because my grandfather was a sheep farmer. 
After my father came to the United States and sent 
me a ticket to come to this country. Before to 
take the ship to come here I rich the beautiful city 
of Athens. There is the great Parthenon in the 
Acropolis. There the Miltiades the Athenian general 
beat the Persian army and won the battle September 
28,490 B.C. There is a beautiful theatre Dionisius. 
There is the great Marathon. Athens is cleanest 
city. There is the palace of the king George A. 
In the Museum in Athens is many statues and arts. 
“Your humble scholar, 
“CHARLES G. LEMBESIS.” 


“It is very hard for me to learn that 
language,’ says a Polish man who does not 
think the English language an ‘“‘easy one,” 
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and adds with truth, ‘the another thing for 
bick person it is offly hard to study.” 
Impressions of the languages and lands 
they have left are often full of pride and of 
affection. Phrases in class exercises show it. 
“China is the oldest country in the world.” 
“In the Italy we have many free school. 
Wen I have six years old I been stard go to 
school. Wen I have been to the Italy school 
I am was onest boy and I have been studying 
in five book.” And from another letter: 
“Those Italian people who have got good 
education in Italia they learn the English 
language very quickly.”’ (This man’s letter 
proved that.) ‘In our country there is 
every nice thing to eat. If I was in my 
Country I would go in the fram I get fresh 


egg.” 

The hunger for beauty that has been left 
behind plainly makes up a great deal of the 
most poignant homesickness of Chicago’s 
crowded quarters. 


““‘We have a nice sweet music from Rome, in 
part of Cisily we have nice and good vineyards, and 
Olive tree and very pretty garden with oranges and 
lemons with different fruit and so many pink flower 
and rose tree with nice and sweet smalls.” 


Some have memories not so pleasant. 
One writer believes the evils that exist in his 
country are the fault of the “Zare.”’ 


“T tak the plasur to tell you something about my 
on country No dout that you have read a great 
deal about the world and about my country Russia. 
Russia are a beautiful country to live in there is 
every convenience every town even cities is like 
summer resort. But what good is it there is no 
liberty at all. The Zare is treating the people very 


cruel. in general and also he made the country 
poor. He has a great big army standing all the 
time. That thakes cancedrabul money to kip 


them goeing, and the Zares famely are thanking 
enormous big salery—so he put tax an every articul 
that can be named. I would like to say that the 
school suld be open for three more weeks. Every 
night that I atand school I enjoy and I learn very 
much.” 


WHAT THE SCHOOLS HAVE PROVED 


The evening school is worth far more than 
it costs. The moment it closes, crime in- 
creases in the neighborhoods where it has 
existed. It has already cost the Illinois tax- 
payers about $60,000 to try for murder three 
boys whose crimes. were in imitation of the 
penny-dreadful heroes they most admired. 
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A small fraction of that sum might save 
hundreds of boys. 

One of the evening-school teachers told me 
that he had been surprised by a special skill 
in hand-work of a certain boy who had 
learned what he knew in the juvenile prison 
school of the city. The night-school doors 
were open; the evenings following on the 
boy’s release from prison, evenings that 
might have been spent on the street, became 
the pleasant road to self-respecting work. 

Profit to the girls is no less. A place where 
a girl may go for a few hours and trim a pretty 
hat or invent a pretty dress is a social gain. 
If the teacher is what she should be, she sets 
a standard in other things than needlework. 
The busiest hour may still be vital with 
human fellowship. 

And fellowship is a patriotic gain. The 
homesick alien is in frequent communication, 
in the friendliest relations, with his American 
teachers. In the evening school tolerance is 
the lesson first learned. I saw people from 
twenty-eight different countries studying 
together in one lighted, orderly building. 
They took the most kindly interest. in one 
another. In the evenings that I spent at 
the Jones school I was impressed with the 
perfect courtesy and the grace of the men 
and women studying there. The manners 
of these adopted Americans are a reproach to 
most of us. They do not ‘“‘clump”; they 
step lightly, move gracefully. They speak 
in voices pleasant to hear. 

They are polite not only to one another, 
but to strangers. When Mr. Megan, the 
director of the evening schools, came with 
the photographer, more than one pupil gave 
himself pleasantly into the hands of the 
trusted supervisor contrary to a strong prej- 
udice against pictures of themselves for ex- 
hibition. 

One Friday, when work was ended, I saw 
them crowd by hundreds into the largest 
room. There they sang, Greek with Persian, 
Jew with Gentile. One might live a long 
life and never have an experience so thrilling 
as the hearing of those songs—‘‘Funiculi, 
Funicula”’ with English words, ‘“‘Santa Lucia” 
in English, and finally ‘““My Country,” with 
those who knew the words helping and 
cheering on the others. 

It was late in the evening. A large pro- 
portion of the men had been up since four 
o’clock in the morning, but there was no 
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flagging, not a drowsy glance, and when, 
urged by Miss Caverno, the principal, a tall 
man stepped to the front of the group about 
the door and sang the song for which every 
one was waiting, the place might have been 
La Scala on a first night. Such pure melody 
seemed impossible in any other spot. The 
singer was an iron-worker. This singing- 
hour is a regular Friday-night event. 

As we left the building a boy who seemed 
to be in no class lingered till the doors were 
closed. ‘‘My first assistant,” said the prin- 
cipal, smiling. “‘Good-night, Carmen.”’ 
“‘Good-night,” called the little boy, and went 
away, I hope to bed. Half a dozen of these 
“assistants” I discovered quietly spending 
the evenings about the halls, running Miss 
Caverno’s errands, discussing ‘‘current 
events” with the obliging janitor. Some of 
them were day-school boys, some were just 
from a day’s work, some had neither home 
nor work, but the principal knew them. 
For the keenest and brightest to whom the 
streets would be moral miasma, and for the 
slow of wit who needed a refuge, a few hours’ 
safety was secured. 

Chicago’s evening schools prove that there 
should be hundreds more in Chicago alone. 


MR GEORGE WESTINGHOUSE 


They are a better solution of “strikes” than 
arbitration. 

The evening schools now are clean and 
strong, but they have yet much to do. The 
floating groups of children who “‘hang about” 
should find occupation in hand-work. There 
should be evening trade-schools. The school 
should become a centre in ways which its 
bare and poor equipment now forbid. Every 
school should contain a lending library and 
a salaried librarian. ‘‘This school building 
should be open all day, Saturday and Sunday,” 
said one school principal. “Think of it, in 
this crowded neighborhood, shut up and dark 
two days in the week!” 

Some results of the beginning already made 
are: 

1. Every cent Chicago expends on her 
evening schools is worth many dollars to the 
city. By these schools crime is lessened, 
prosperity is increased, good-feeling is pro- 
moted. One evening school is worth a 
thousand ‘‘strike-breakers.”’ 

2. Chicago is not a solitary instance. The 
establishment of good evening schools modi- 
fied to meet local needs would add enormously 
to the prosperity of any city, town, or village 
in the United States. 
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THE 


TRY—HOW THE 


STORY OF THE GREAT INVENTOR AND ORGANIZER OF INDUS- 
AIR-BRAKE WAS SUGGESTED 


AND PERFECTED 


THEODORE NEVIN 


NE day, many years ago, Mr. George 
Westinghouse happened to see a 
collision between two freight-trains 

that was caused by the ineffectiveness of the 
hand-brakes then in use. He wondered how 
trains could be stopped more quickly, and he 
set to work to invent a device to do it. He 
decided that the brake must be worked from 
the engine, since the engineer is the first to 
see any danger. He tried chains, but they 
would not do. Reading of the use of com- 


pressed air for driving drills in the Mount 
Cenis Tunnel, he experimented with this form 
Ol power. 


His planning and designing were 


begun all over again, because compressed air 
required new apparatus. He made draw- 
ings of an air-pump and a brake-cylinder and 
valves, and from these drawings he con- 
structed an apparatus which he felt worthy 
of a practical test. 

Forthwith he went to the superintendent 
of the New York Central Railroad and asked 
him to try it. The superintendent declined. 
But this disappointment was merely part of 
the severe schooling through which Mr. 
Westinghouse passed in his remarkable ca- 
reer; for, undeterred, he went on urging the 
merits of his brake. There was no railroad 






































in the country whose managers and superin- 
tendents did not know him directly or indi- 
rectly, but they would not try his device. 

At last he got permission to explain the 
brake to Commodore Vanderbilt, the greatest 
living railroad man of the period. He was 
himself so thoroughly convinced of the merit 
of his invention that he felt that, if he had 
the opportunity of explaining it, Commodore 
Vanderbilt would immediately order every 
car of the New York Central Railroad to be 
equipped with it. The interview took place 
in Commodore Vanderbilt’s New York office. 
Mr. Westinghouse spoke and Commodore 
Vanderbilt listened. At last the old man 
asked, ““Do you mean to tell me that you 
can stop a railroad train by wind?” 

“Well, yes, inasmuch as air is wind, I sup- 
pose you are right,” said the inventor. 

Then the great railroad man said some- 
thing like this: “I have no time to waste on 
fools’; and the interview was ended. 

But Mr. Westinghouse kept on. Even at 
that time he was persuasive, but he could 
find no backers. who would risk their money 
in his “wild innovation.” Some of his busi- 
ness associates considered him a crank; they 
told him that he was a man of one idea, and 
playfully dubbed him “Crazy George.” 

About this time he invented a railroad 
frog which appealed to railroad men at once. 
He went to Pittsburg to make arrangements 
with a steel company to manufacture the 
frogs. There he became acquainted with 
Andrew Carnegie, Robert Pitcairn of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, and Ralph Bagley. 
All were young men and Mr. Westinghouse 
became their companion. He told them 
about his brake, and asked them to take up 
his project with him. At last Ralph Bagley, 
who owned a foundry, agreed (for one-fifth 
interest in the invention) to make an appa- 
ratus to equip a single train. The superintend- 
ent of the Steubenville division of the Pan 
Handle Railroad from Pittsburg to Steuben- 
ville agreed to place a train of cars at the 
inventor’s disposal, and the work went ahead. 
The first trial took place in October, 1868. 
The first application of the air-brake pre- 
vented a collision between the train and a 
wagon. The brake had proved itself. 

But Mr. Westinghouse did not sit down 
and rest. The newspapers and scientific 
journals were enthusiastic about it, but he 
realized that his work had merely begun. 
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He saw better than otners that the brake 
was still defective. When he went home 
from the first test he made new plans. The 
Westinghouse Air-brake Company was formed, 
and a factory was built for making the brakes 
to fill the orders which began to come from 
various parts of the country. But he bent 
his mind also to improving the brake and 
bringing it to a degree of perfection which 
he had conceived on the day the two trains 
collided near Troy. 

Having now convinced the railroad men 
of the United States of the practicability of 
his invention, he went to Europe to intro- 
duce the brake there. The European trains had 
hand-brakes upon brake-vans, and the other 
cars had no brakes at all. His efforts to per- 
suade the railroad men that a brake must 
be applied to the locomotives as well as to 
the cars was no easy task. It required 
seven years to convince the conservative 
railroad men of England. From that time 
he has developed his brake to keep step with 
the development of the railroad business. 

His next big project was that of piping 
natural gas into Pittsburg. While natural 
gas was piped into the steel city as early as 
1883 by a few individual manufacturers for 
their mills and factories, the gas-fields with 
large supplies were so far away (according 
to the limited ideas of the time) that no one 
had the courage to lay a pipe-line to bring the 
gas in quantity to the city. It would be too 
expensive. No one dared to take the risk of 
sinking the millions of dollars necessary to do 
the work. But Mr. Westinghouse carefully 
computed the cost of bringing the gas from 
the Murraysville field, about forty miles dis- 
tant, the nearest of the large gas-producing 
fields, and also the possibilities of profit in 
selling it in the mills and homes of Pitts- 
burg. He became convinced that the project 
was entirely feasible and that the profits 
to the man or the company who undertook it 
would be incalculable. So in May, 1885, he 
set about to form a company—the Phila- 
delphia Company. He needed $6,000,000 
to carry out his plans, and twenty years 
ago $6,000,000 looked much larger in Pitts- 
burg than it does now. The scope of the 
work was outlined and public subscriptions 
were invited. So confident was he that he 
feared there would be such a crowd in front 
of the bank where the subscriptions were to 
be received that policemen would be needed 
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to keep order. The day for receiving sub- 
scriptions came, but not the expected 
crowd. But this rebuff only spurred him 
on. He went among his friends, used his 
magic powers of personal solicitation, suc- 
ceeded in inspiring them with his own en- 
thusiasm, got all necessary money subscribed, 
and carried his plan to completion. It made 
a fortune for every one who went into it, and 
by cheapening fuel it gave a great impetus 
to the manufacturing industries of Pittsburg. 

In the meantime, Mr. Westinghouse had 
found other battle-grounds. During his 
sojourn in Europe he had studied the sys- 
tem of electrical distribution then in vogue, 
which interested him. Electric lighting was 
in its infancy. Mr. Westinghouse, with 
characteristic foresight, soon recognized the 
possibilities of the “new” element of light 
and power. In Paris he learned of Gaulard 
and Gibbs, two engineers who had recently 
obtained patents on the “alternating cur- 
rent”’ system of electrical distribution. The 
“direct current”’ system then in use was too 
costly for general introduction as a means 
of lighting. The alternating current system 
was cheaper. Mr. Westinghouse bought Gau- 
lard and Gibbs’s patents, though not even he 
foresaw the tremendous advantages of the 
new metnod of distribution. 

After returning to the United States, he 
engaged William Stanley, Oliver B. Shallen- 
berger, and other young electricians to de- 
velop the new system. The apparatus was 
designed, and a corporation known as the 
Westinghouse Electric Company was organ- 
ized to manufacture, sell, and install alter- 
nating current apparatus for electric lighting. 
At this time Mr. Westinghouse no longer had 
to depend upon others to foster his plans. 
The air-brake had already made him rich. 
So, apparently well fortified to carry his pro- 
ject to a quick and satisfactory conclusion, 
he really entered upon the “‘fight of his life.”’ 

The electrical industry of the country was 
very small, but it was headed by Thomas A. 
Edison, and it was backed by a coterie of 
powerful financiers. These men had never 
been known to give up anything without a 
fight. The opposition aroused against Mr. 
Westinghouse and his new system was most 
powerful; it cropped up everywhere—in 
courts, in the legislatures of States, in the 
council chambers of municipalities, in Con- 
gress even. In the daily press, in scientific 


papers, in the magazines, the Westinghouse 
system was stigmatized as the “‘deadly alter- 
nating current.”’ It is steadfastly maintained 
by adherents of Mr. Westinghouse that a law 
was passed in the State of New York to exe- 
cute criminals condemned to capital punish- 
ment by electricity solely to prove to the 
world that the Westinghouse alternating cur- 
rent was most deadly, and not from motives 
of humanity. Mr. Westinghouse’s opponents 
hired agents by the score—lawyers, scientific 
men, engineers, and detectives—to go about 
the country and harangue against the intro- 
duction of this ‘pernicious, death-dealing 
system of electricity.” 

Mr. Westinghouse met his adversaries at 
every turn. In spite of the opposition, con- 
tracts kept coming in; and the apparatus 
was installed by almost every company in 
the country. It was installed in London, 
England, in what was then the largest elec- 
tric lighting establishment in the world. 
In the end, the opponents of the alternating 
system were compelled to recant, and from 
that time the direct current system of light- 
ing was no longer heard of. Then the adver- 
saries of Mr. Westinghouse turned other 
batteries upon him. 

An older electrical company was manu- 
facturing an incandescent lamp patented by 
Mr. Thomas A. Edison, known as the Edison 
lamp. Wherever Mr. Westinghouse sold 
his alternating current machine, his customers 
were obliged to buy lamps from his oppo- 
nents. So it was intimated to the Westing- 
hovse customers that, if they bought West- 
inghouse apparatus, they could not buy any 
lamps. On discovering this fact, Mr. West- 
inghouse brought out a lamp known as the 
Sawyer-Man incandescent lamp, manufac- 
tured after a patent granted to Sawyer & 
Man. Litigation began. A legal battle, 
which lasted for years and cost hundreds of 
thousands of dollars, was waged, till the 
Supreme Court of the United States decided 
in 1893 that the Sawyer-Man lamps were an 
infringement on the Edison patent. At this 
time Mr. Westinghouse had just received the 
enormous contract of the World’s Fair at 
Chicago to supply ten 5,000-horse-power gen- 
erators and 250,000 incandescent lamps. But 
Mr. Westinghouse was not deterred. He 
smilingly assured his friends that there was 
nothing to be alarmed about. 

The surprise came in February, 1893. Mr. 
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Westinghouse placed upon the market a 
Sawyer-Man stopper lamp, an incandescent 
lamp made in two parts, entirely different 
from the Edison lamps in its essential fea- 
ture. It is not so durable as the Edison 
lamp, but for a short period it gives as bril- 
liant a light. He then took the initiative in 
legal proceedings. He called the represen- 
tatives of the Edison interests into court to 
show cause why he should not manufacture 
this lamp. This was a master-stroke of 
strategy, and his success was complete. He 
supplied the machinery at the World’s Fair 
and he supplied the lamps, presenting the 
most marvelous display of electrical illumi- 
nation that had been seen up to that time. 

But the saddest trial of his life came in 
1890 and 1891. Owing to the financial situ- 
ation of the country and the mismanage- 
ment of the affairs of the Westinghouse 
Electric Company, that company stood at the 
brink of ruin, before he knew. But, with 
characteristic energy, he discharged the gen- 
eral manager and other employees and tried 
to restore order from the chaos. He in- 
vited Pittsburg bankers into a conference. 
They declined to help him. He offered his 
large private property, his own house in 
Pittsburg, as collateral, but they declined. 
The situation was grave. When he was 
finally persuaded that there was no hope of 
doing anything in Pittsburg, he boarded his 
private car and went to New York, where he 
was then comparatively unknown. In New 
York he secured all the money he needed. 
The electrical company was reorganized and 
placed upon a better footing than ever. But 
the experiment caused him to keep always a 
close grip on his affairs, and there is no doubt 
that today he is one of the world’s hardest 
and most tireless workers. One may see him 
in New York on Monday morning, stepping 
off the train which has brought him from 
his home in Lenox, Mass. At his office, 
No. 120 Broadway, he wili meet financiers, 
heads of his different companies, inventors, 
commercial men, capitalists. When his day’s 
work is done, he goes to his private car in 
Jersey City, which will carry him West. 
The following morning, before the superin- 
tendents and managers are at their desks, 
he visits the work-shops in East Pittsburg, 
going from one department to another, 
casting his penetrating glances here and there. 
Where tests of some new device or of impor- 
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tant improvements in machinery are under 
way, he will be there. His skill and his 
knowledge of mechanics and machinery are 
invaluable to the workmen. 

Of course, of late years he has been very 
busy looking after the executive part of his 
many enterprises, and it is very rarely that 
he goes into the machine-shop to work at the 
vise, at the lathe, or at the drill-press. But 
not long ago, it was an ordinary thing for 
men who wanted to see him personally to 
be told to go and find him in the machine- 
shop. True enough, there he was, with his 
coat off, his white shirt always immaculate. 
In this respect the man is remarkable. Even 
if he worked about machinery all day, the 
oil and grease and dirt never seemed to come 
near him. He was always clean. 

He stays at the factory until noon, when 
he lunches with some of his lieutenants. 
From there he goes into the city of Pittsburg, 
where he has an office in the large building 
which is named after him. Here he may 
have conferences, dictate letters or transact 
business, or make appointments over the 
long-distance telephone, talking to New 
York, Boston, Chicago, or St. Louis. Then, 
as likely as not, he will leave again that same 
evening for the East or the West, to return 
to Pittsburg, when ?—the day after tomorrow. 

And note the business enterprises he has 
to look after: 

The Air-Brake Company, The Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing Company, 
The Westinghouse Machine Company, The 
Union Switch and Signal Company, The 
Pittsburg Meter Company, The British West- 
inghouse Electric Company, The French 
Westinghouse Electric Company, The Ger- 
man Westinghouse Company, The Russian 
Westinghouse Company, The Canadian West- 
inghouse Company, and several minor con- 
cerns, with a capitalization of $100,000,000 
and employing about thirty thousand workers. 

He has a remarkable power over men. An 
incident demonstrating this occurred in the 
president’s office in one of the largest Pitts- 
burg banks a few years ago. The president’s 
private telephone rang several times, and 
finally answering it, the president said, 
“Mr. Smith is not in now.” 

A visitor hearing the remark, looked as- 
tonished, and asked, “Mr. Smith, why did 
you tell him that you were not in?” 

Mr. Smith answered: ‘That was Mr. West- 
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inghouse at the other end of the line. He is 
a peculiar man and has a marvelous influ- 
ence over other men. It is impossible to re- 
fuse him when he asks for anything. He 
wants me to come to see him, and if I should 
go and he should ask me for a large sum of 
money I would Jet him have it. And we are 
not now in a position to make the loan.”’ 

Here is another incident, illustrating how 
business problems pursue him. A few years 
ago a game of whist was progressing smoothly, 
when, after one of the deals, Mr. Westing- 
house did not pick up his cards, but kept 
drawing on a piece of paper before him. The 
others watched him curiously, remarked that 
they were ready to proceed, and then 
waited and waited, unable to understand 
why he would pay no attention to them. 
Suddenly, with a flash of triumph in his eye 
and exultation in his voice, he cried out, 
“Brown, I’ve got that natural-gas meter 
fixed—here it is; it cannot fail to work suc- 
cessfully,” and picking up his cards he asked, 
“Whose turn is it to play?” 

The great problem which made the pro- 
duction and sale of natural gas a paying en- 
terprise, and which laid the foundations for 
a successful business for the great Philadelphia 
Natural Gas Company of Pittsburg, had been 
solved. 

Mr. Westinghouse is more than six feet 
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tall and well proportioned, erect as an oak, 
with large hands and feet, with broad, square 
shoulders, a full chest, a short bull neck, a 
massive head covered thickly with almost 
white, well-trimmed hair, a pleasant, open 
countenance with bright, brown eyes full of: 
life and vivacity, a ruddy complexion, and 
the face distinguished by a heavy white 
mustache and not too closely clipped side- 
whiskers; a being of permanent mobility. 
While walking, his step is quick, long, elastic, 
and when sitting, either his feet are moving 
or his hands are toying with whatever object 
is nearest—a pen, a pencil, a sheet of paper, 
or perhaps eyeglasses, which are used only 
when he reads. Add to this that the man 
before you is dressed in a single-breasted coat, 
of quiet, sombre pattern, cut in the simplest 
fashion, and you have a picture of him. 

In closing it might be asked: What is his 
ambition? What is he working for? Not 
money, for he has that in superabundance. 
Not fame, for he has that. He strives, be- 
cause the energy is in him. But then there 
may be something more. One day when 
the air-brakes had saved a train from disaster, 
he said: 

“If some day they say of me that with the 
air-brake I contributed something to civiliza- 
tion, something to the safety of human life, 
it will be sufficient.” 


NEW ENGLAND. 


HOW WESTERN METHODS MIGHT DEVELOP THE REGION OF ABAN- 
DONED FARMS—THE PEOPLE AS SEEN BY A TOUR ON HORSEBACK 


BY 
T. N. CARVER 


PROFESSOR OF ECONOMICS IN HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


horseback journey through rural New 

England, covering about five hundred 
and fifty miles—a tour of investigation simi- 
lar to one I took the previous summer through 
the Corn Belt, an account of which has ap- 
peared in this magazine. My purpose was 
to study not only the agricultural conditions, 
but the whole life of the people. My route 
ran northward from’ Cambridge, through 


AST August and September I made a 


eastern Massachusetts and New Hampshire 
as far as Tamworth, thence west across New 
Hampshire and into Vermont, then south to 
Watertown, Conn., and homeward to the 
starting-point. I carried my luggage in 
saddle-bags, and stopped wherever night 
overtook me. 

My most salient impression was that 
agriculture as an independent industry 
able in itself to maintain a community does 
































not exist in the hilly parts of New England. 
Outside of such exceptionally fertile sections 
as the Connecticut Valley, the farmers en- 
gage in such occupations as lumbering and 
keeping summer-boarders, often carrying 
on farming merely to supply their own tables 
with vegetables and their horses and cows 
with forage. I found few farmers who could 
secure sufficient revenue even from sales of 
hay and milk, the most profitable of New 
England farm products. 

It is fortunate that in so sterile a part of 
the country the landscape is picturesque. In 
many of the communities I visited nearly 
every member shared in the prosperity 
brought by summer-boarders—some by sup- 
plying poultry and dairy products, some by 
performing services, and some by hiring out 
their horses and wagons. Lumbering, too, 
brings money into these rural communities. 
Practically every farmer becomes a lumber- 
man during part of the year; some work in 
the sawmills throughout-the year. There 
is an appreciable income, too, from pensions. 
A tavern-keeper in a New Hampshire village, 
who was also postmaster and liveryman, 
told me that the chief occupation of his town 
was “general shiftlessness.’”’ I asked him 
how the people lived. 

“Well,” he said, ‘‘most of the farmers are 
pensioners; and when a farmer gits a pen- 
sion, b’jiminy, that’s the end of his farm.” 
Hard cider I found to be another enemy of 
successful agriculture. 
problem. 

I found very few taverns or “hotels,” 
even in the smallest villages of New England, 
that did not have well-filled bar-rooms, 
whereas such resorts were rare exceptioriS in 
the corn country. 

These facts, however, do not indicate a de- 
cline in agriculture. Farming never was a 
self-sufficing industry in New England. In 
the days of so-called prosperity domestic 
manufactures were carried on in farm-houses. 
The transfer of manufacturing from the farms 
to the towns accounts as much for the de- 
cline of rural prosperity as anything else—the 
rise of agriculture in the West, for example. 
Moreover, the development of farming, dairy- 
ing, and market gardening near the cities off- 
sets the decline in the remote districts. 

There is some degeneracy in rural New 
England, but not a uniform degeneracy. 
There are many remote towns and villages 
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It produces a serious 
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where, in spite of the falling off in the popu- 
lation and in wealth, moral and social con- 
ditions are as sound and wholesome as they 
are anywhere. There are certain neighbor- 
hoods of bad reputation, but there have al- 
ways been such neighborhoods. They have 
tended to disappear in the West because the 
land has become so valuable that industrious 
and thrifty farmers have been able to re- 
place their shiftless and vicious neighbors. 
In some New England towns, however, the 
degenerate descendants of the degenerate 
first settlers still occupy the land. I could 
find no evidence of a general tendency of 
sound New England stock degenerating, 
though many old families have died out. The 
enterprising and ambitious youth of the dis- 
reputable neighborhoods have moved out, 
and in some cases a degenerate class has 
taken their places. The process is like that 
in cities where an aristocratic neighborhood 
becomes a slum. 

But the problem of the degenerate country 
towns is serious. It is easier to improve 
conditions among poor foreign immigrants 
than among people whose ancestors have 
failed to take advantage of the stimulating 
influences of New England democracy. The 
isolation and the narrowness of their lives, 
however, can be removed, so that individual 
initiative may have scope. I talked one day 
with a New Hampshire farmer who took 
pride in his fifty-acre farm. He informed me 
that he was once offered $1,800 for it, and 
that it was now worth all of a thousand dol- 


lars. He regarded himself as a substantial 
citizen. I asked him the distance to the next 
village. He could not tell me. “I have not 


been over there,” said he, ‘‘for more’n twenty 
year, but I guess it must be mighty nigh on 
two mile and a half—maybe three mile.” I 
found that it was three miles. Such ignorance 
of the outside world is almost incredible. 


WHAT NEW ENGLAND CAN DO 


Now, domestic manufactures can never be 
revived in New England, though an attempt 
is being made to revive them at Deerfield, 
Mass. Summer boarders cannot support the 
whole country, nor can lumbering. But I 
asked myself, as I rode over the hills of New 
Hampshire and Vermont, why should not 
northern New England become a great stock- 
raising country? The land has become so 
cheap, and the grazing lands of the far West 
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have become relatively so dear, that New 
England offers advantages to sheep- and 
cattle-breeders. One are of New Hampshire 
hillside pasture is worth three acres of graz- 
ing lands of western Kansas, Colorado, or 
Montana. There is plenty of water, so that 
one western problem does not exist. Fifty 
men with whom I talked on my journey 
agreed that New England is a good cattle 
country, but no one knew why more cattle 
are not raised. I believe that the two chief 
obstacles are: first, the difficulties of pro- 
viding winter forage, and, second, the small 
size of the average farm. 

When a man owns a farm of from fifty to 
one hundred acres, he must plow some of it 
if he expects to make a living from it, but 
plowing these steep and rocky hillsides is 
ruinous, for the rains wash away more fer- 
tility than the crops extract. But no farmer’s 
family can live from the produce of so small 
a farm if it is used only for pasturing. If 
the farms ran from 400 to 600 acres each, 
enough stock could be pastured on each one 
to support in comfort the average farmer’s 
family. There would still remain, however, 
the question of winter forage, for these hill- 
sides can not even produce. hay to advantage 
—that is, hay-making machinery can not be 
used, and in this age hay-making by the old 
hand-processes is as much out of date as the 
hand-loom or the flail. Profitable stock- 
raising on a farm of this kind would there- 
fore be limited by the amount of level land, 
relatively free from stones, upon which hay- 
making machinery could be used. 

But there is another possibility. In Eu- 
rope, wherever stock-breeding has developed 
on a large scale, cattle are driven from the 
hills to the valleys in the fall and from the 
valleys to the hills in the spring. The owners 
of pasture land in the hills and mountains 
buy their stock in the spring, pasture them 
during the summer, and sell them in the fall 
to the feeders in the valleys; or the feeders 
in the valleys drive their stock in the spring 
to the hills and mountains for summer pas- 
turage and bring them back in the fall to be 
wintered on the forage grown on the valley 
land. The next fifty years may see the de- 
velopment of a considerable industry of this 
kind in New England. Some experiments 
are already being made. Mr. J. W. Clark, 
of Wilmot, N. H., was formerly a sheep- 
rancher in Montana He recently sold his 


interests there and returned to New Hamp- 
shire to start asheep-ranch. He has acquired 
about one thousand acres of the ordinary 
rocky, hillside pasture land, which, he holds, 
is much more productive than the Montana 
land, and about as cheap. 

The measures taken by the public author- 
ities to encourage agriculture in New England 
are generally useless. Foreign immigration 
to the hill farms was foredoomed to failure. 
The money which the States appropriate for 
the county fairs would be better expended in 
suppressing the worst of them or in reform- 
ing them. The three principal features of 
the average New England fair are oxen, 
gambling devices, and horse-racing—all three 
demoralizing to agriculture. Oxen belong to 
a primitive state of civilization. Prizes 
offered at New England fairs to encourage 
ox-farming helps on agricultural progress 
about as much as wouid prizes for a display of 
wooden plows or for contests in reaping grain 
with old-fashioned sickles. In countries 
where labor is dear, it is the poorest kind of 
economy to work with these slow and 
stupid beasts. In my ride of a thousand 
miles throughout the Corn Belt the preced- 
ing summer I did not see nor hear of a 
single yoke of oxen. 

Here again the smallness of the farms 
checks progress. As a German peasant finds 
it economical to use his milch cow as a draft 
animal, since he has so little land that he 
could not employ a horse economically, so on 


‘a fifty-acre corn-farm it may be economical 


to use oxen. But in that case the State 
would do better to encourage capable farmers 
to buy out their neighbors and acquire enough 
land to make modern methods worth while. 

There is a great difference in agricultural 
fairs. Some are relatively free from gambling 
devices; others are surprisingly “‘ wide open.” 
At the Willimantic, Conn, fair I counted 
twenty crude gambling devices. The moral 
obtuseness of the managers of some fairs is 
remarkable. The correspondent of a Bos- 
ton newspaper commented on the disrepu- 
tableness of one cattle-show. The managers 
simply took the ground that the correspond- 
ent must have lost money gambling; they 
could account for his objection on no other 
basis. 

The horse-races furnish diversion but do 
not encourage agriculture. Even offering 
prizes for winning teams of oxen is of no 



































practical value. Almost universally, the pros- 
perity of western agriculture and the pov- 
erty of New England farming are explained 
by the difference in the fertility of the soil. 
Yet this difference is offset in part by the 
better markets in the East. If a western 
farmer should try to make a living at ordinary 
staple farming on so small a farm as the 
average one in New England, using the primi- 
tive New England methods, he would have 
as hard a time as the New England farmer to 
make a living. On the other hand, if the 
New Englander would use as much land as 
the western farmer, and have modern labor- 
saving machinery, he would probably be 
able to make as good a living. A young 
man wishing to start out as a farmer would 
do better to invest in New England land than 
in western land. A good lowa farm will 
cost from $75 to $100 an acre; good New 
England pasture land from $10 to $25 an 
acre. 

New England writers on agriculture have 
made the mistake of looking to Europe rather 
than to the West for their models. They 
have held up as examples to the New Eng- 
land farmers European peasants who cultivate 
a few acres to a high degree of intensity to 
yield larger crops per acre. But they forget 
that these mean small crops per man. Where 
labor is cheap and land dear, as in the Nether- 
lands or in the valley of the Po, it is economi- 
cal to raise crops with much labor and little 
land. In the United States, where land is 
cheap and labor dear, the opposite method 
is better. And it is to be hoped that con- 
ditions will never arise in the United States 
where labor is so cheap and land correspond- 
ingly so dear as in densely populated Europe. 
Since the price of labor in New England con- 
forms pretty closely to the price in the West, 
and general social conditions are much the 
same, prosperous parts of the West ought to 
be the New England models rather than 
Europe. With this idea in view, the man- 
agers of New England agricultural colleges 
have begun to draw on the West for teach- 
ers. Within less than two years Mr. Kenyon 
L. Butterfield, trained in Michigan, has been 
made president of the Rhode Island State Agri- 
cultural College. Mr. W. D. Gibbs has been 
made president of the New Hampshire State 
Agricultural College. There are western men 
in the faculties of all the New England agri- 
cultural colleges, 
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The nearness of eastern markets, too, is a 
very appreciable advantage to New England. 
On the railroads covering the section run 
the milk-trains which enter Boston every 
morning. The farmers along any cf these 
railroads deliver cans of milk at the nearest 
station every morning, and receive the cans 
there again in the evening, receiving from 
twenty to thirty cents for each eight-and-one- 
half- quart can—though Boston consumers 
pay a considerable advance on that price. 
A western farmer who could secure such a 
price would regard himself as opulent. 
Again, Boston is one of the best apple markets 
in the country, but the market is supplied 
largely from New York and Michigan. Yet 
New England is an excellent apple country. 
Every year seedling apple-trees grow without 
planting and flourish without care. Even 
where grafting is done, it has been the cus- 
tom to graft only such trees as came up 
themselves along old stone walls and other 
such places. Apple-growing, then, is a New 
England possibility. 

In the Connecticut River Valley, where 
extensive cultivation is possible, the agricul- 
tural prospects are very hopeful. I saw 
many fields of corn which would astonish a 
Kansas fariner. The census returns show a 
larger yield of corn per acre in New England 
than in a great part of the Corn Belt itself. 
It is grown, however, in small fields hig’ y 
fertilized and intensively cultivated, whereas 
the western farmer never even hoes his corn, 
yet he grows the largest crop per man in the 
world. 


THE MENTAL ATTITUDE 


As for the general mental attitude of the 
dwellers in rural New England, I recall a 
conversatior in a certain blacksmith shop 
where I was getting my horse shod. The 
speakers were referring to the occupants of 
an automobile which had just passed: 

First loafer. ‘‘That’s a swell outfit.” 

Blacksmith. ‘‘That’s Jim o 

First loafer. ‘Well, I be danged! 
give it to ’im.” 

Blacksmith. “‘Oh, he’s got money now.” 

Second loafer. ‘“‘Yes, and he’s just like 
the rest of em. Soon’s he gits some money 
he comes back here to show off.” 

Blacksmith. ‘No, but he’s got a lot of it. 





Who 


They say he’s made a fortune down in New 
York.” 
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First loafer. ‘‘How’d he git it?” 

Blacksmith. “Well, Jim always did have 
plenty of cheek, you know.” 

Both loafers. ‘‘That’s so.”’ (This seemed 
so full and satisfactory an explanation that 
the conversation turned.) 

First loafer. ‘‘Who’s that with him?” 





Blacksmith. ‘‘That’s his wife. Used to 
be Belle ig 
Second loafer. ‘“‘Humph! Don’t look 


much like she used to when she was a kid.’’ 


Blacksmith. ‘‘They say she’s quite a 
society swell now.” 
First loafer. ‘‘I be danged.”’ 


“Well, she always had 


Second loafer. 
cheek, too.” 

These remarks, typical of a great many 
others which I heard, led me to conclude that 
the average rural New Englander regards 
cheek as the chief qualification for business 
success, especially in the city. 

One noticeable difference between corn- 
growers and the New England farmers is in 
the willingness of the Westerners to talk 
about farms and crops. They seemed to 
like to talk about their farms, their crops, and 
their cattle. Even the young men and the 
boys had ‘‘views” on corn-growing and cattle- 
feeding. Among the New England farmers 
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I found little of this spirit, and the difficulties 
cf securing information were materially in- 
creased. The New England farmers were dis- 
tinctly disinclined to talk about their farms 
or their leading crops—were anxious, rather, 
to ask me questions regarding other matters. 
This may argue greater mental alertness, but 
I think it also argues a lack of interest in 
their own occupations. I do not recall 
talking to a single young man or boy on a 
New England farm who expressed views 
on farming. 

But on the whole there is every reason to 
believe that the decline in New England agricul- 
ture is at an end. With the practical exhaus- 
tion of free public land in the far West, the 
rise in the price of land in the middle West, 
and the development of cities for their mar- 
kets, the consequent rise in the price of agri- 
cultural products will give a value to New 
England farms which they have not had for 
many years. It is to be hoped, however, that 
the process of ‘‘abandoning farms” will con- 
tinue, if this simply means that several small 
farms are to be used in one fair-sized farm 
upon which the farmer can economically 
use superior draft animals and labor-saving 
machines, for New England methods of agri- 
culture are fifty years behind the times. 


INSTRUCTIVE FACTORY VILLAGE 


HOW THE MILL OPERATIVES LIVE IN LUDLOW, MASS., WHERE 
AN ENLIGHTENED CORPORATION FOSTERS UPLIFTING CONDITIONS 


EDWARD KIRK TITUS 


is like Ludlow, Mass., but Ludlow 

shows what a factory village may 
be made by intelligent effort. It is even 
typical of the best kind to be found in a study 
of New England industrial conditions. Two 
groups of giant mills give it work. One 
ccmpany owns almost the entire village, and 
employs 1,800 operatives, including English, 
Irish, Italians, more Scotch, still more Poles, 
and an even larger colony of Canadian 
“York-State”” French. Beyond the mills 


N : every New England factory village 


are not squalid tenements, but tasteful homes 


for overseers and an effective library build- 
ing, placed about a lawn planted with trees— 
all suggesting some finished city suburb like 
Montclair, N. J., or the Newtons in Massa- 
chusetts. Across the village green are the 
cottages built by the company for their opera- 
tives. In August the streets smile with hy- 
drangeas and golden glow. 

Twenty-five years ago, when the mills came 
to Ludlow, it was a tiny hamlet. Most of 
the operatives soon found shelter in typical 
barracks, with dark halls, pervasive dirt, and 
sodden air. To better this condition, the 
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company built some cottages and sold them 
to employees at less than cost. An anarchy 
of back yard resulted, with pig-pens, chicken- 
houses, cows in tarred-paper sheds, omni- 
present goats, and pink and yellow fences. 
The company soon bought back nearly all 
the cottages at an increased cost, and rented 
them. It now has about 350 tenements, 
mostly single houses. In these, provision 
has been made for easy housework for women 
with large families and without servants. 
The sink with running water is always within 
arm’s length of the stove; pantry and dining- 
room are close by, and the woodshed is at- 
tached to the house. The walls are solidly 
built so that heating is not expensive. The 
houses are simple, but of varied architecture. 
A typical dwelling of five or six rooms, with 
hot and cold water on each floor, bath, sewer 
connection, and furnace, rents for about 
$7.75 amonth. With eight rooms it is about 
$9.75. Corresponding houses on outlying 
Streets of the near-by city of Springfield 
cost from $15 to $20. A four-room Ludlow 
house rents for $5.50 to $6. The rents in- 
clude water and sewer charges, the building 
of sidewalks, and the planting of shade-trees. 
Half the income goes into frequent repairs. 

The company gives the village recreation 
association the use of an immense amuse- 
ment room, where every evening pool, bowl- 
ing, and checkers keep seventy-five to ninety 
young men off the street. An enormous 
floor in one of the mills is given for basket 
ball. Proceeds of frequent entertainments 
have provided a piano. A physical director 
furnished by the company serves as social 
secretary, and the association provides an 
athletic instructor. The company gives the 
association control, free use, and the income of 
an athletic park, which is to be provided with 
dressing-rooms and baths. The total expense 
is estimated at $10,000. 

A boarding-house, in a brick block re- 
cently erected by the company for retail 
merchants, affords unmarried women com- 
fort and protection. These girls have steam- 
heated rooms and board for $2.50 a week. 
Breakfast includes cereal, eggs, meat, dough- 
nuts, coffee, tea and milk; dinner, two kinds 
of meat, two kinds of vegetables, pie or pud- 
ding, tea, coffee, milk; and supper corresponds. 

The girls’ institute, with quarters in a 
former company office beautified by rugs, 
palms, and pictures, provides classes in 


physical culture, dressmaking, cooking, read- 
ing, elocution, and dancing. About thirty-five 
young women from the mills meet regularly 
for reading aloud. Those who feel uncertain 
of themselves quietly pass the book along, so 
that inferiority is tactfully ignored. Twenty- 
five cents a quarter is the charge for institute 
privileges. There is an evening school for 
instruction in arithmetic, book-keeping, sten- 
ography, and drawing, taught by the village 
pastor and office employees. 

The beautiful library building with its 
7,000 volumes was a gift to the town as a 
memorial of the late company treasurer. 
The company pays all expenses except the 
subscriptions to magazines. 

Every cottage has its well-kept lawn. Al- 
most every house has shrubs and flowers. 
Many are overrun with creepers. New ar- 
rivals from abroad have many misgivings 
about bath-tubs, but only a few who have 
had a tub give it up. The house interiors 
represent a certain groping after artistic 
effects. Although the average wages of 
the men is but about $9 a week, three- 
fourths of the householders can afford ice. 
The houses are liberally supplied with car- 
pets, rugs, and pictures, while the sideboards, 
couches, lamps, tables, and table furniture 
are not cheap. A young woman was speaking 
of singing and dancing at the girls’ institute. 

“Who plays?” I asked. 

“Almost any of our girls.” 

“‘But where do they learn?” 

“Oh, lots of them have pianos. There 
are twenty-four families on our street, and 
eighteen of them have mandolins or violins 
or organs or pianos.” 

The company built a high school, and 
formerly paid one-fourth of the salary of 
the public-school teachers. It makes this 
contribution no longer, and rents the high 
school to the town for the nominal sum of 
$100. The village savings bank asks help 
from nobody, and has $215,903 of deposits, 
largely from operatives. 

When the boarding-house matron gathers 
her flock for a little singing and class-work, 
she does not intimate that they do not know 
the multiplication table. 

“Do you ever have trouble at the stores 
in making American change?” she asks. And 
then she easily drifts from dollars and pounds 
into the cents and ounces. Some time ago the 
boarding-house girls were given to leaning 
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out of their windows from the waist up for 
social intercourse with the sidewalk. But no 
rule was made. 

“We are going to have some screens to 
keep out those horrid mosquitoes,’ was the 
matron’s smiling announcement. 

Village wiseacres say that company sales 
of milk and wood and rents of tenements 
bring big profits. If they are right, Ludlow 
is the more significant. For if this better- 
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ment work is philanthropy and nothing else, 
it is magnificent. But if money can be made 
thus, a new industrial principle has been 
worked out. The housing system is expected 
to pay but four per cent. and the profit often 
falls below that. One can but guess whether 
the other social enterprises return a cash 
profit or a loss. But at all events, labor 
troubles have been remarkably few and the 
workers are Satisfied. 


A GLIMPSE OF JAPAN’S AMBITION 


A TYPICAL STORY OF A JAPANESE OFFICER WHO SERVED HIS COUNTRY 
IN STRANGE WAYS IN MANY PARTS OF THE WORLD—HIS DESTRUCTION 
OF A LOST RUSSIAN COLUMN BEFORE LIAO-YANG, AND WHAT IT SHOWED 


BY 


[Published in THE Wor tp’s Work and in Blackwood’s Magazine} 


YINKow, September. 


HE Foreigner was unutterably bored. 

Only those who have to attend sim- 
ilar functions, buttoned up to the 

neck in an absurd tunic in artificially heated 
salons, can realize the boredom bred of a suc- 
cession of diplomatic soirées. The Foreigner 
was bored. He had nodded to the men he 
knew from his Embassy, had bowed himself 
low in answer to the courteous salutations of 
other foreign mocking-birds like unto himself, 
had kissed the tips of the fingers of perhaps 
two smiling dames, and had settled himself 
to lean on the balustrade until the season 
might be seemly for him to slip down the 
grand stairway into the cool outside. The 
chatter of feminine voices, the flashing of 
dazzling jewelry, the nodding aigrettes, the 
electro-plated magnificence of waist-laced 
cavaliers interested him no more. The pano- 
ply of peace. He gazed at the stream of smil- 
ing faces as they moved past him. There 
was not one that interested him. He fell 
musing to himself. Was it a diplomatic re- 
ception, was it a carnival, or was it a corro- 
boree—the modern development of those 
orgies the description of which had fascinated 
him in perusal when a boy? There was a 
temporary dissolution of the crowd. An 


archduke or a princess was passing, and the 


ushers divided the crowd of gilded guests to 
make a passage. As the way opened, the For- 
eigner caught sight of a face on the far side 
of the salon which seemed to reflect the very 
thoughts that were passing through his own 
mind. A little, swarthy face. A face which, 
in spite of the low forehead, beady black eyes, 
and Mongolian bluntness, was full of intelli- 
gence. At the moment, cynical intelligence. 
The dwarfish body which supported the head 
was clothed in an unobtrusive uniform, and 
the long, ingenious fingers of the yellow hands 
were playing nervously with a plumed shako. 
An impulse seized the Foreigner, and he 
walked across the room. Though he had not 
an acquaintance with the little yellow soldier 
standing against the salon wall, with his shoul- 
der scarce reaching to the dado, yet he knew 
him to be an extra-attaché to the Japanese 
Legation, and his own thoughts seemed to be 
so accurately reflected in the expression on 
the stranger’s face that the Foreigner was 
drawn toward him. 

At the first salutation the diminutive at- 
taché started visibly, and, taken unawares, 
bowed deeply and apologetically, as is the 
custom of his people. The Foreigner uttered 
a few commonplaces in the diplomatic tongue, 
which resulted in more nervous agitation of 
the shako. It was evident that the little man 
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did not understand. He glanced furtively 
up into the bigger man’s face, smiled inanely, 
and drew in his breath between his teeth. 
The Foreigner tried English and German in 
turn, but their use elicited no reply beyond 
the deliberately sucked-in breath. An awk- 
ward silence, and then the little attaché thrust 
his hand in his breast-pocket and produced 
a card. This was handed to the Foreigner 
with a courtly bow. It read:— 
LIEUTENANT H. KamimotTo, 
Imperial Japanese Army. 

The Foreigner bowed, shook hands with his 
tiny acquaintance, and then, the time being 
propitious, passed out into the cool of the 
night, hailed a fiacre, and drove home. The 
little olive face remained in his mind, the 
cynicism and cunning in it when he had first 
seen it, the instant change to apologetic cour- 
tesy as soon as he spoke, and the depth of 
intelligence contained in the eyes, which ior 
the rest had an almost brutal setting. 


Three years later the Foreigner found him- 
self among the guests at a midsummer party. 
After the usual compliments, he accompanied 
his hostess into the garden, where the younger 
folk were disporting themselves upon the 
tennis-courts. For a moment the Foreigner 
was left alone to watch the play. A lithe 
little figure in flannels was the heart and soul 
of the game. Few could persevere against 
his returns, none place a ball beyond his reach. 
His play was an exhibition of marvelous 
skill, the subtle strength of controlled energy. 

“Who is your dark little Ravenshaw?”’ 
asked the Foreigner as he rejoined his hostess. 

“That is Mr. Kamimoto, a Cambridge 
friend of George’s. He is a Japanese; doesn’t 


he play a splendid game, and such a funny 


little fellow, too?” 

Kamimoto and the mental vision of the 
Foreigner went back to the little apologetic 
figure with nervous fingers playing round the 
edge of a full-dress shako. 

The set was over, and when the congratu- 
lations had lulled, the Foreigner had a look at 
the little olive face. It was the same, only 
the cynical suggestion of superiority had gone 
out of it. The infinite courtesy remained. 
Presently the Foreigner was able to step to 
the little man’s side. He put out his hand to 
him. 

“Have we not met before?” 

A smile flickered under the stiff little imper- 
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tinence of a mustache, and the answer came 
in perfect English. 

“You have often called at the Japanese 
Legation: perhaps you have seen me there.” 

“No; Paris, I think!” 

The breath was drawn in between the closed 
teeth. “You are, I think, mistaken. We 
Japanese are so much alike. I have never 
been in Paris.” This answer given, the little 
man gave the Foreigner a signal glance which 
he understood. Asoldier’s freemasonry. The 
Foreigner understood, and as he moved away 
he noticed that though the little attaché 
appeared quite at ease with the men, yet he 
was awkward in his courtesy to the daughters 
of the house who flitted round him with re- 
freshments. The Foreigner’s interests were 
aroused. He would cultivate this little oddity 
who was an attaché to a legation one year and 
a Cambridge undergraduate the next, and 
who politely denied past acquaintances. The 
Foreigner moved aside to do his duty by his 
hostess and her daughters, and wherever he 
turned he noticed that the olive tennis-player 
was observing him. 

Later in the evening, when the guests were 
retiring early in anticipation of a long day’s 
boating picnic on the morrow, the Foreigner 
found little Kamimoto at his elbow. “May 
I come to your room and talk to you a little 
before we turn in?”’ 

“Certainly, I shall be more than pleased,”’ 
was the Foreigner’s answer. Five minutes 
later they were seated on a sofa in the For- 
eigner’s bedroom. 

“Well, my student-militant, explain it all. 
What is the reason of the present masquer- 
ade?” and the Foreigner greeted the little 
attaché with a genial slap on the knee. 

The breath was drawn in again. It might 
have been that the familiarity was resented, 
or—and this is more probable—it gave the 
speaker an extra second to debate his answer. 

“It means that the educational institutions 
of England are suitable to the improvement 
of my mind!” 

“But such improvement as you desire is 
surely not among schoolboys—the military 
academy and college are surely more in your 
particular line? Remember, there was a 
first lieutenant’s braid on that shako in 
Paris.” 

The smile, which immediately drives out 
the unintelligent look from the average Jap- 
anese face, flickered for a moment, and then 
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the attaché answered, ‘‘You are very clever 
to remember that. But you know that your 
military institutions are closed to me.”’ 

‘‘My dear sir, you can go and see them any 
day you like. I can arrange r 

“You are very good, and I thank you, but 
you couldn’t arrange for me to become an 
inmate—a cadet, fellow of your cadets. I 
expect that I know all that could be learned 
through the ‘open door.’ It is the shut door 
that I must study.” 

“But being a soldier—why try the univer- 
sities? In their educational attainments they 
profess to despise us. We are to them no 
more than the blue-bloused butcher—a very 
necessary evil, necessary to the economy of 
life—salaried assassins!” 

“But you draw your officers from the same 
class as fills your universities. You even 
have university candidates. It is not the 
system so much as the man that I desire to 
know.” 

“To what end?” 

“There is only one end for us Japanese: 
that is the service of our country.” 

“How long have you been at Cambridge?” 

“Two years: my period there is now fin- 
ished. I seek a new field!” 

“And that is °” 

“The reason of my coming to see you in 
your room to-night!” 

There was a pause: the Foreigner looked 
earnestly at his little companion. It was 
evident that he was working upon some line, 
and the Foreigner was not quite satisfied that 
the line was unmasked. 

“Anything I can do!” was tamely inter- 
polated. 

“You can supply what I most want—I wish 
to see the life of your people as you see it.”’ 

“Certainly; if you will revert to your mili- 
tary rank, I will have you put up for my 
club!” 

Kamimoto shook his head. “I have al- 
ready received that honor. As far as your 
‘open door’ is concerned I know most things. 
I have moved about your service clubs, meet- 
ing with courtesy on every hand—the cour- 
tesy that chills, that brackets one in the esti- 
mation of your countrymen with a little piece 
of lacquer. I am interesting because I am 
Japanese and small of stature. Finding no 
sympathy among the Englishmen of my own 
calling, I tried the women. What was open 
to me? The women of the streets. There 








was nothing there. Then I tried your colleges. 
Perhaps that was better; but your young 
men are such children. One tires of them. 
And even though I can equal them in all their 
games, and maybe pass them in their work, 
yet I am to them the little piece of bric-d-brac 
still.” 

The Foreigner leaned back in his chair 
and smiled. The line was unmasking itself. 
“Surely you are not suffering under the lash 
of forced abnegation: is not humility the 
soul of the Japanese nation—the ethics of 
Bushido?”’ 

“Bushido?”’—and the little man’s eyes 
sparkled like coals of fire. ‘Do you know the 
meaning of Bushido in English? It is ‘bosh.’ 
The fanciful hallucination of some country- 
man of yours, who, living among us, has sunk 
his nationality—which is his sense of propor- 
tion—his reason. This brush-business in 


cheap-colored virtue is as painful to us as the. 


patronizing tolerance which classifies us as 
children. Only let me know you, and I will 
disabuse your mind of the many Japanese 
fables which pervert the understanding of 
the western world. If all our antiquaries 
were not foreigners, this load of libel would 
not have been added to the burden which my 
country has to bear.’”’ The line was now 
unmasked, and from that day there sprang 
up between the eastern and western soldier 
a friendship which ripened into affection as 
months cemented the acquaintance. 


Kamimoto was sitting in the Foreigner’s 
room in Jermyn Street. It was not the same 
Kamimoto we had known a year before. In 
rank, in stature, in dress even, it was the 
same man. But in expression of face it was 
another. The face was the true type of the 
Japanese Samurai aristocrat, but it was the 
face of the Japanese aristocrat who had con- 
quered the mysteries of the West. 

Kamimoto blew the ash off the end of his 
cigar before he answered the question which 
the Foreigner had put to him. Then he 
answered in that grave manner which charac- 
terized his more thoughtful conversation. 
“You are in error. If you consider that our 
national morality as typified by our diplo- 
matic morality is based upon, or even influ- 
enced by, the old Bushido doctrines, then you 
pay a poor compliment to those doctrines, 
and upset the labored calculations of those 
foreigners who find in a fashionable idiosyn- 
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crasy of a past age an ideal standard for mod- 
ern molding. Don’t be gulled by the enthu- 
siasm of fanatical savants. There is one 
creed which rules all Japanese public morality. 
Balance the chances, and then pursue the 
wisest course. All conditions must be sub- 
servient to the means by which you attain 
and maintain the wisest course. Take, for 
instance, our alliance with you. You and I 
have split a bottle over this diplomatic issue. 
In common with the beetles that crawl, you 
believe that we have both served our own 
ends. by this diplomatic stroke. What your 
aims are I suppose only your diplomats know; 
what are the aims of Japan every Japanese 
knows. This alliance, for the nonce, was, to 
all intents and purposes, the wisest course, for 
it was the only course. But it is not what we 
desired most. You come out of it, as far as 
we are concerned, as a Hobson’s choice. It 
would have suited us better to have effected 
the alliance with Russia which Ito failed to 
negotiate. This alliance would have been 
offensive against you. Having with Russia’s 
aid destroyed your power in the Far East, we 
could have dealt with Russia in our own time. 
We do not fear Russia, and we have cause for 
our confidence. This latter will soon be 
brought home to you as the outcome of this 
new alliance, in spite of the fact that it has 
been heralded by you as a guarantee for the 
peace of the East in the immediate future. 
Are you so blind as not to see that our aspira- 
tions to blot you out, our main menace in the 
Far East, failed through Russia’s rapacity. 
Well, her blood be upon her own head; but 
we all wish it had been the other way. Come, 
let us drink another bottle to our alliance, 
and ‘our enemies our friends.’”’ 

“T wish you would not talk such nonsense 
in such a serious tone; you almost make me 
believe that you mean what you are saying!” 

A smile flickered across Kamimoto’s face. 
“In which you have the true diplomatic force. 
That is one thing you Englishmen cannot 
teach us. You can teach us how to build 
ships and guns, to make armor-plate and 
gas-engines, but you can teach us nothing in 
diplomacy. The pop of that cork proves it. 
We will drink to our alliance, with three times 
three!” 


The world has revolved for another year. The 
Foreigner’s headquarters were now at Tientsin. 
His country had required his services in the 
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field for Military Intelligence which North 
China had opened up. Trouble was in the 
air, and an anemic Cabinet was now in terror 
lest the diplomatic stroke which eighteen 
months ago it had vaunted as a peace-insuring 
measure should prove diametrically the oppo- 


site. The Foreigner, in the pursuance of his 
duties, found himself at Port Arthur. His 
mission was that of a coal-contractor, his 
bearing that of a British officer. His dis- 
guise would not have deceived an English- 
man, therefore the fact that he was not inter- 
fered with meant that the police had already 
sampled him and found him harmless. The 
Foreigner felt that his chin was rough, so he 
turned into the first hairdresser’s the high- 
way presented which looked both respec- 
table and clean. It was a Japanese insti- 
tution. The majority of petty industries 
on the Russian-Manchurian seaboard are 
Japanese. The Foreigner looked for a chair. 
For the moment there was none. Four 
Russian officers from the garrison were filling 
heavily all the available space. The For- 
eigner knew sufficient Russian to warrant his 
being discovered as an Englishman if he 
attempted to speak it in Port Arthur. He 
was surprised at the freedom of speech of the 
Russian officers with regard to their profes- 
sional duties. It seemed that this hair- 
dresser’s was a sort of morning club-house. 
Vodka and beer could be served from an 
auberge next door. In due course the For- 
eigner took his place in the chair. One look 
in the cheval-glass, and in his agitation he 
nearly jumped out of the seat. There, behind 
him, lather and brush in hand, and a spotless 
apron round his waist, stood Kamimoto. 

“Shave or hair cut, sir?” 

The Foreigner composed himself in a mo- 
ment and settled back in his chair. He was 
reflecting. Kamimoto’s question had shown 
him that, though he was himself masquerading 
as a German coal-merchant, it was patent to 
all that he was British; while here stood his 
Japanese prototype, a perfect barber, read- 
ing the minds of the Russian officers from 
morning till night. The barber’s words came 
back to him. ‘You can teach us how to 
make armor-plate and gas-engines, but you 
can teach us nothing in diplomacy!”’ 

As Kamimoto handed the Foreigner a towel 
he said: “If you are staying in the hotel, I can 
come and shave you before breakfast. Very 
good, sir! What number?—23? Very good. 
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Seven o’clock tomorrow. Good-morning, sir. 
Thank you!” 
The Foreigner left, marveling greatly. 


The Foreigner was again desperately bored. 
His government, seeing that he had knowl- 
edge of Russia and Russian Manchuria, had 
selected him to represent them with the Japan- 
ese Army. He, with some fifteen other for- 
eigners, as weary of life as himself, had now 
been with the Japanese Army the matter of 
amonth orso. Courteous discourtesy hedged 
them in on every side. They were within 
sight of everything that they came to see, yet 
they saw nothing. Everything had to be 
done by rule. On the march the horses must 
proceed at a walk, and no foreigner might be 
out of sight of the interpreter told off to dry- 
nurse him. For three long, h.t, desperate 
weeks they had been confined within the four 
walls of a filthy Manchurian town. Many of 
the number were down with abdominal com- 
plaints bred of bad feeding, want of exercise, 
and mental annoyance. Yet the Japanese 
officer in charge brought his spurred heels 
together with a snap, bowed low, smiled his 
superior smile, and expressed his sympathy. 
This sympathy was as insipid and cheap as 
the thin Japanese imitation of lager which 
the unwilling hosts produced on rare feast- 
days. 

The Foreigner was walking moodily and in 
solitude round the broad rampart of the town. 

Every indication of war stretched away to 
the north. But it was not forhim. A sabre 
clinked behind him. He imagined it was 
worn by some officious sentry sent to chase 
him from the wall, and he refused to turn. 
Then an arm was slipped through his. He 
turned. It was Kamimoto. 


The little soldier looked hard and fit. He: 


was less sleek, it is true; but his eyes showed 
that he was more a man than when he had 
shared the Foreigner’s rooms in Jermyn 
Street. The star and three tapes on his 
sleeve showed that he now commanded a 
company. The Foreigner took the delicate 
little hand and shook it warmly. The beady 
eyes twinkled. 

**Aha! it is not all beer and skittles,’’ Kami- 
moto said, smiling. 

“The beer is not beer, and there are no 
skittles.” 

Kamimoto looked serious a moment, then 
he said: “‘I had heard this; I feared as much. 


It was foolish of you to come. Do you not 
remember all that I used to tell you in Eng- 
land. You thought I was deceiving you. 
That shows that I knew you better than you 
knew me. Take us, we two, as examples of 
our types. We Japanese know you foreigners 
better than you know us. Hence the fact 
that you look darkly toward our outposts and 
almost wish that you were a Russian. But I 
liked you too well to deceive you. As you 
know, I am not of the bigoted anti-foreign 
section. If we had done worse than we have 
at pre. ut, if we should chance to do worse 
ultim ately, I shall be ruled out by the popular 
feeling of my own country —that is, if the 
bloody work ahead should spare me. But it 
is all wrong, all this slaughter ey 

“What have you seen?—what have you 
been in?” 

“I—I, the Kamimoto that you know, have 
been in nothing; but my company was at 
Nanshan, Telissu, Tashichaou, and Haicheng. 
It has lost 90 per cent. of its original strength. 
What do we gain? Knowledge of the truth 
of the belief that we are better men than the 
foreigner whom we were bred to despise! If 
we were so assured of this fact, why should 
we purchase the proof at a price that must 
eventually tell against us? No; Iam Samurai 
enough to do my duty. But I have sipped of 
the West long enough to value the lives of my 
fellows more than the aggrandizement of a 
particular selfish and hidebound sect. Do 
you not know what success spells for Japan? 
Militarism, the curse of the past, will be the 
curse of the future, and its new foundations 
will be Japanese and Russian tombstones——” 

“Come, come, Kamimoto; this is strange 
talk, coming as it does from you.” 

The little man burst out laughing. ‘‘For- 
get it, then. But how about yourself?” 

“‘T—well, I have seen nothing.” 

“What do you wish to see?—surely in an- 
other’s quarrel a telescope is good enough.” 

The Foreigner put his hand on his little 
friend’s shoulder. ‘‘Can I not give you back 
your words, Kamimoto? You should know 
me better than that.” 

Kamimoto was silent for a moment; he was 
gazing into the distance. Presently he turned 
to the Foreigner. 

“Remember,” he said, “that I am a Japan- 
ese officer, and I possess, perhaps, Japanese 
secrets. But I will do for you all I that can. 
I came to see you today because I felt for you 
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THE CREST OF NANSHAN HILL, PORT ARTHUR 
These few feet of earth were taken at the point of the bayonet by the Japanese after nine assaults and the loss of 3,500 men. The 
posts bear inscriptions in honor of the dead. Shoten, a son of General Nogi, was among the killed. The news reached the father on the 
same day as the Mikado’s message conferring on him his appointment as Commander-in-Chief of the land forces moving on Port Arthur, 


The General said of his lost son: 
in his honor might as well be postponed for a while. 
members of his family, his brother Hoten and myself.’’ 


in the trouble which I knew, and many of us 
knew, was gnawing at your heart. Now, 
look where I point. Do you see that long, low 
ridge of down, the one to the left of the two 
peaks with a saddle between them?” The 
Foreigner nodded assent. “Well, and you 
see the whole plain covered with tall, waving 


“‘T am glad he died so splendidly. 
A little later on they may be performed in conjunction with those of the two other 


It was the greatest honor he could have. But the funeral rites 


kouliang? Well, on the day when they let 
you march out of here it will be easy for you 
to lose yourself in the kouliang; try and reach 
that down just before sundown. And now, 
Sa-yo-nara!” He saluted the Foreigner 
gravely, and in a moment had slipped down 
the ramp. It must have cost him much to have 
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THE JAPANESE ADVANCE ON PORT ARTHUR 


Transporting supplies on hand-cars over the Manchurian Railway 
tracks five miles north of Port Arthur 


told even so little. What a quaint paradox 
was this little scrap of an infantry captain! 


The Foreigner felt that there was truth in 
his friend’s remark, to the effect that a man 
was a fool to court hurt in another’s quarrel. 
All through the long day, as he had lain with 
lis body squeezed against the squelching sides 
of a two-foot mud head-cover, this thought 
had been forced upon him a hundred times. 
He was in the front line of a great battle. The 
ceaseless screech and whir of the countless 
shells passing backward and forward over- 
head was sufficient evidence of this, even if 
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DISMANTLED RUSSIAN SUBMARINE MINES 
Removed from the channel of Port Arthur by the Japanese 
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IN CAMP NEAR LUCHUPO 


Orderly rows of transport wagons in the foreground; picketed horses 
and tents beyond 


r 


at the moment, five yards away, two little 
Japanese infantrymen had not been levering 
the corpse of a comrade with their shoulders 
onto the mud parapet to make. the head- 
cover better. Even if behind a Chinese grave- 
mound, ten yards in front of him, a hard-hit 
sous-officier had not been nursing a horrible 
wound, the excruciating agony of which, 
though it could draw no sound from the tor- 
tured man’s tongue, caused a thin blue stream 
of blood to trickle from the sufferer’s lip, bit- 
ten through and through. There was a lull 
in the din of war. A restful lull, broken now 
only by the song of the bullet, slapping its way 
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A RUSSIAN PIT NEAR KINCHOW 
Taken by a Japanese assault last May with a heavy loss of life 
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GENERAL STOSSEL 


The heroic defender of Port Arthur 
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through the millet-stalks, or sousing into the 
wet mud with a sound that reminded the 
Foreigner of a horse landing in bog. The din 
of battle! Only those who lie in the firing- 
line and hear the constant screech of the shells 
as they cleave their terrible way through the 
air above know the true sounds of modern 
war. The whip-like smack of the bursting 
shell, the swish of the scattering bullets, are 
nothing to the mocking screech of these 
damned messengers of death as they pursue 
each other, as if in competition to complete 
the awful object of their hideous mission. 
The whole welkin is discordant with their 
tumult; you feel the rush of misplaced air, 
splinters sing in your ears, the earth is in con- 
stant tremble with the violence of the dis- 
charge; you feel it pulsate against your cheek 
pressed to the moist mud of the parapet, and 
then a bullet saps the life-blood of the com- 
rade whose elbow has touched yours day and 
night for forty hours. There is a limit to 
human endurance in these straits. 

There was a lull, and the Foreigner peeped 
over the parapet which sheltered him, and 
communed with himself. Here he was, like 
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THE JAPANESE BRINGING IN THEIR DEAD AND WOUNDED 
The procession moving along the Manchurian Railway, four miles north of Port Arthur, under the Red Cross flag. The poles on the left 
are all that remains of Port Arthur’s telegraphic communication with the outside world 
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Uriah of the Holy Writ, in the forefront of the 
battle. What had he seen? What could he 
see? He peered through the stalks of the 
millet. Ten yards from the trench the crops 
had been cut—the fallen plants showing that 
necessity, not season, had caused their down- 
fall. Beyond the cut millet, 800 yards away, 
was a gentle turf rise. Then asky-line. That 
was all, if he excepted the entanglement at 
the foot of the rise. This could not escape 
his view, for the barbed wires were hung like 
a butcher’s shop with forms that had once 
been men. The firing recommenced. Surely 
he would have done better not to have ac- 
cepted his friend’s hospitality, and to have 
remained upon an eminence in the rear with 
the staff. There was a shrill burst of laugh- 
ter at his side; a wretched soldier had been 
shot through the brain, and his comrades 
gave vent to their overstrained feelings in 
hideous, mocking laughter at the contortions 
which a shocked nervous system forced from 
the lifeless limbs. 


Day was just breaking. Kamimoto took 
the Foreigner by the shoulder and woke him 
up. ‘‘There is some food now; you had bet- 
ter take something, for who shall say when we 
may move again or find food.” It would 
have been hard to have recognized in Kami- 
moto, as he now stood, the Cambridge under- 
graduate of a few years ago. He was still 
mild in manner, but his cheeks were drawn 
and sunken with privation and sleeplessness; 
his uniform—he was a chef-de-bataillon now, 
where he had been a company commander 
three days ago—was torn, dirty, and weather- 
stained. A dull-brown patch above his belt 


showed where a bullet that traveled round: 


his ribs had bled him. The toes of his boots 
and his knees were worn through by the rough 
scarps of the hillsides; even the scabbard of 
his two-handed sword, the blade of which had 
been wielded by Kamimotos of his house for 
six hundred years, was scarred and friction- 
marked. Yet withal, save for his eyes, he 
was mild and even feminine in his appearance. 

The Foreigner sat up and partook of the 
sodden rice that served this little residue of a 
battalion for food. They were still among the 
corn-stalks, but in a very different place from 
where the Foreigner had received his baptism 
in Russian fire. Since that day he had seen 
Kamimoto lead five forlorn hopes that had 
failed. He had seen half the battalion 
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blotted out amid the entanglements, and had 
followed the remaining half over the Russian 
breastworks, and on, on into the plain, to the 
little rise upon which they now lay. They 
had barely reached it in time to throw up the 
sketchy trenches, in which the Foreigner, 
dead-beat, had cast himself down to snatch 
a moment’s sleep. 

“Eat, and pray your gods that you may 
never again see the like of what you have 
seen. Think of death in thousands, and 
wish for peace, pray for peace, work for 
peace!”” And the little officer mixed some 
tepid green tea with his rice, as is the custom 
of his country. The Foreigner had no com- 
ment to make. He had seen his fill of death, 
of suffering, and human tribulation during 
the past three days. 

A man hurried back from the sentry-line, 
and, shooting a suspicious look at the For- 
eigner, whispered in his commander’s ear. 
He repeated his story twice, and with a smile 
and an apology Kamimoto left his European 
friend and dived into the corn-stalks in the 
direction of the outpost-line. The Foreigner 
continued his meal, and then, expert that he 
was, little evidences around him could not 
fail to warn him that something unusual was 
happening. The sous-officiers went round and 
awakened such men as were sleeping. These 
jumped up, clutching their rifles, and disap- 
peared into the cover to the north. Men 
came back for ammunition-bags, and a sup- 
port came up from the rear. Unable to resist 
that magnetism which takes men into danger 
zones, even against their better judgment 
and often their design, the Foreigner also 
dived into the corn-stalks. Thirty yards and 
he had reached a firing-line. It was lying 
down—a glance told the expert it was en- 
deavoring to make itself as invisible as pos- 
sible—each man was in the posture of a 
hunter who feels that perhaps he is too near 
to the wind to stalk successfully a timid 
quarry. The Foreigner threw himself into 
the line, and then, wriggling forward, saw what 
the men saw. 

The little rise commanded a funnel-shaped 
depression through which the Liao-yang road 
struggled. It was a poor road, but on either 
side of it the corn had been pulled and cast 
by ruthless hands into the rut-morass to make 
the going firmer. For half a mile it was possi- 
ble to trace the roadway as it wound along the 
base of this little amphitheatre, then it was 
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lost in the standing millet. Along this track 
a weary column was plodding. The For- 
eigner looked, and then rubbed his eyes. It 
was a Russian column. There was no mis- 
interpreting the white tunics and blue breeches, 
no mistaking the figures which loomed colos- 
sal in comparison with the little fellows 
with whom he lay. <A counter-attack? His 
trained eye told him that the dejected move- 
ment of the draggled column savored not of 
aggression. The men’s rifles were across 
their backs and their pale, worn faces were 
whiter than their blouses. There was no 
speech, no sound other than the squelching 
of their boots in the mire. A surrender? No 
man came forward to arrange quarter for 
men too tired, too whipped and beaten, to 
defend themselves. No Japanese went for- 
ward to recommend to them such mercy as 
they had earned. A misdirected column? 
That was it. The thought just flashed through 
the Foreigner’s brain, when the voice of the 
chef-de-bataillon rose superior to the silence. 
The rifles crashed like one. The Russian 
column stopped dead in its tracks. The 
leading fours were so close that the Foreigner 
could see the look of amazement, horror, and 
despair upon the blanched features of the 
wretched men. Then, as the magazines ground 
out their leaden avalanche, the leading fours 
tried to surge backward, tried to save them- 
selves in flight. It was awful!—the rifles 
made no smoke to hide the hideous spectacle; 
it was like the execution of a bound man. 
Flight was impossible, for the magnitude of 
the confusion prevented retreat or retaliation. 
The little Japanese, shouting and jeering, 
were now upon their feet and redoubling 
the rapidity of their fire. With blanched 
cheek and set teeth the Foreigner watched 
this terrific curtain to the bloody drama in 
which he had participated. He saw the 
white tunics melting into the mud like snow 
under a sleet shower. He saw a mad rush 
toward the cornstalks balked by the intensity 
of the fire. He saw such of the Russians as 
remained upon their feet throw their arms 
into the air and stretch out their naked hands 
toward the rifles that were annihilating them. 
Their shrieks were in his ears. Then as if by 
magic the firing stopped. A little figure— 
he knew it well; the whole battalion knew it— 
leaped in front of the firing. For a moment 
the face was turned toward the Foreigner. 
The mildness, the culture, the charm were 


gone: animal ferocity alone remained. It 
was Kamimoto as he would have been a hun- 
dred years ago. His two-handed sword was 
bare in his hand. He raised it gleaming 
above his head and dashed down into the 
amphitheatre. Like a pack of hounds his 
men streamed down after him. The For- 
eigner covered his face with his hands. The 
end was too terrible, and was he not a white 
man too? He turned and fled back to the 
trench. Here he collected his rain-coat and 
water-bottle, and then, with the horrible 
picture ever before him, went south to collect 
his thoughts. 


The Foreigner was still lost. Fighting had 
prevented him from rejoining after witnessing 
the untoward end of the Orloff Regiment. 
He found food and lodging for the night with 
some Buddhist monks, and at daybreak on 
the following morning, now that the enemy 
had completely evacuated it, climbed to the 
nearest position. A Japanese fatigue-party 
was toiling—carrying the corpses of their 
comrades up the slopes. At the top stood 
Kamimoto. The same old smile; the same 
pleasant, mild, and friendly Kamimoto. He 
greeted the Foreigner warmly; but no refer- 
ence was made between the two to the yester- 
day. His men were carrying the corpses up 
the hill and throwing them into the enemy’s 
trench to mingle with the Russian dead. 

“Would it not have been simpler to have 
burned or buried them at the foot of the 
rise?’’ the Foreigner asked in all simplicity. 

“Of course; but you must remember that 
at ten o’clock their excellencies the honorable 
foreign attachés will come round to see the 
positions which our infantry won with the 
bayonet. Therefore, most honorable For- 
eigner, it were better that you went back to 
your camp. It would not please any of the 
staff to know that you had already been here. 
It is very unfortunate that one so humble as 
myself should have to request your honorable 
good self to remove!” 

There was a merry twinkle in Kamimoto’s 
eye. But he was expecting an officer from 
the staff immediately. The Foreigner made 
his way down the hillside deep in thought. 
The speculation uppermost in his mind was 
whether Kamimoto would have the first 
field-dressings taken off those corpses. It 
would prove a bad case for Bushido if this 
were forgotten. 
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NEW BOOKS ABOUT JAPAN 


HE late Lafcadio Hearn did as much 
as any man to send messages across 
the eternal gap that exists between 

the Oriental and the Western mind. In 
‘‘Japan—An Attempt at an Interpretation”’ 
he does with considerable success what no 
other man could have done. He lived long 
enough in Japan to penetrate some of the 
intimate recesses of the Japanese mind and 
to absorb the Japanese spirit; and, with his 
remarkable clearness of explanation, he eluci- 
dates for Westerners the Japanese ideas and 
motives, and interprets the large facts of 
Japanese history. The extraordinary self- 
subordination of the soldiers and sailors, the 
love of beauty and peace, the ambition to 
emulate the leading nations—all these are 
no longer matter for wonder in the light of 
Mr. Hearn’s interpretation. The Japanese, 
he shows, are so coerced by social pressure and 
so imbued with the ghostly philosophies of 
Buddhism and ancestor-worship that in- 
dividualism, as Western nations know it, is 
atrophied. Japan, in brief, is like the Spartan 
and the early Roman commonwealths. Is it 
odd, asks Mr. Hearn, that the Japanese are a 
puzzle to the West? For two thousand years 
the Western individual has been acquiring 
greater and greater freedom; in the same 
time the Japanese have as individuals tied 
themselves closer and closer to their fellows. 
Thus Mr. Hearn makes surprisingly clear 
what underlies the things that have generally 
been regarded as incomprehensible by the 
Western world. 

One of the most important works that 
have yet appeared to explain the miracle of 
modern Japan is ‘Dai Nippon,” by Professor 
Dyer, who has set down the broad facts of 
industrial and economic progress during the 
past forty years. Omitting minor historical 
details, he tells the story of Japanese trans- 
formation and the fulfilment of the Mikado’s 
oath on his accession, that knowledge and 
learning should be sought throughout the 





whole world, and then be so diffused that there 
might not be a village with an ignorant 
family nor a family with an ignorant member. 
The study of these forces is followed by an 
account of the main results accomplished. 
He presents a complete picture of the influence 
of Western civilization in the Japan of today. 
Here at last we have an adequate description 
of the new civilization. Here is the Japan of 
one thousand newspapers and magazines; of 
labor problems and factory legislation; of 
insurance laws, civil service, consular reports, 
commercial sample museums and veterinary 
colleges; of codperative stores; of trades 
unions; of vast schemes of harbor improve- 
ment and road building; and a national 
passion for imperial expansion. 
Supplementing this is an equally important 
volume compiled by Mr. Alfred Stead. Men 
of every nation have written of Japan, but 
the Japanese, busied in their great works of 
organization, have had little to say about 
themselves. But in ‘‘ Japan By The Japanese”’ 
we have an authoritative record of national 
achievement. It is made up of articles 
treating of every side of political, industrial 
and social advance, written by the builders of 
the Empire, and by experts, or prepared by 
the different Ministries. The Constitution 
and growth of Japan are treated by Marquis 
Ito, the author of the Constitution. Yama- 
gata and Oyama deal with the army; Rear- 
Admiral Saito with the Navy. The report on 
finance and banking has been prepared by 
the Minister of Finance; that on mining and 
important industries by the Minister of 
Commerce and Agriculture. Baron Shibusa- 
wa, the President of the United Chambers of 
Commerce, and Japan’s foremost merchant 
prince, contributes a general survey of Japan- 
ese commerce and industry. The success of 
Japan’s sole colonial enterprise is described 
by an ex-governor of Formosa. There is a 
valuable historical sketch of Japanese diplo- 
macy, and a history of its educational system. 
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Tables of statistics, speeches by the Mikado, 
excerpts of laws, and a discussion of the 
problem of the Far East complete the most 
valuable work of reference relating to Japan 
yet published. 

“With Kuroki in Manchuria” is the vivid 
tale of a great campaign. It tells the story 
of marches and battles, every chapter making 
a picture as clear as a photograph. But the 
book has a deeper significance than this. It 
explains the national efficiency and the 
organization of the Japanese Army. Every 
newspaper tells us how machine-like and 
perfect the army is, with every private soldier, 
as Mr. Palmer calls him, ‘‘a possible Horatius 
at the bridge.’”” Mr Palmer does better. 
He shows how thoroughly Japan has made 
the new methods her own, and at the same 
time has remained unchanged in heart, 
jealously preserving the spirit of old Japan. 

The best of Doctor Seaman’s sketches in 
“From Tokio through Manchuria” illus- 
trate the same efficiency. The Japanese 
are making good their boast to eliminate 
disease as a factor in modern warfare. Nearly 


every man who dies in their armies falls on 
the field of battle, and Doctor Seaman’s 
strongest point is made in criticism of our 
government, which sent attachés to all the 
‘killing departments,’’ but which sent none 
to the medical, where the Japanese lead the 
world. 

In “The Awakening of Japan” Mr. Okakura 
Kakuzo makes an objective analysis of the 
phases of Japanese life and character which 
made it possible evenly to assimilate Western 
civilization. He shows that art and culture 
are old among his people, and that, despite 
the acquisition of strenuous ways, the 
ancient arts and crafts will endure. He 
maintains that the ‘‘yellow peril” is but the 
creation of an uneasy European conscience and 
that the real danger to Asia is “‘the white 
disaster,” more Russian than Mongolian. 
He deplores the fact that Japan’s truest 
friend is the sword which, he says, is drawn 
for peace and not for aggression. ‘‘The Awak- 
ening of Japan” is a fresh and illuminating 
discussion of a remarkable advance in civil- 
ization and efficiency. 


SOME NEW FICTION 


HERE is no greater surprise among this 
season’s novels than ‘The Divine 
Fire,” by May Sinclair. The background is 
bohemian and journalistic London; the central 
figure is a little, cockney poet, bred in the 
dust of second-hand book-shops, vulgar in 
habits, painfully aware of his own deficiencies. 
But he has in him the divine spark, and it 
needs only love and suffering to fan it into 
the flame of genius. The book is a complex 
picture of metropolitan life, a panorama of 
Piccadilly and of Paternoster Row, of second- 
rate music-halls and third-rate lodging-houses, 
containing, for contrast, pictures of downs 
and seashore and a dignified old country 
house—of starving genius and prosperous 
vice. It has something of the complexity 
of life itself, and it is drawn with the assured 
touch of an artist. From any point of view 
it is an unusual novel, as much better than 
some of the ‘‘best sellers” as a painting is 
better than a chromo. 

An antique bowl of gilded crystal, its 
value ruined by a hidden flaw, symbolizes, in 
‘““The Golden Bowl,” by Henry James, the 
marriage of an American girl to an Italian 
prince. The secret flaw in the marriage is 
the prince’s past relation with another 
woman, who later becomes his wife’s step- 
mother. In no other book has Mr. James 


succeeded in hiding, beneath a shimmering 
mist of words, so many strange, repellant, 
unspeakable things. 

“The Masquerader,” by Katherine Cecil 
Thurston, is an exceptionally clever story, 
based on the startling physical resemblance 
between two men: a hack-writer with an 
inborn genius for statesmanship, and a 
statesman who has wrecked his career and 
his health with morphine. The two secretly 
change places, and all England profits by the 
change. But neither has foreseen the com- 
plication caused by the statesman’s beautiful 
wife, who, after long estrangement, finds her 
love reawakening, when she sees her supposed 
husband throw off his lethargy and rise, 
step by step, to the very summit of national 
fame. 

The alluring young woman whom Eleanor 
Hoyt christened Nancy has augmented the 
joy of living with a new series of ‘‘misde- 
meanors.’’ Unconventional she may be, but 
there is no offense in her, even when, with 
blithe irresponsibility, she leaves the train at 
the wrong station, and is stranded over the 
holidays at the house of a young man she never 
saw before. Like its predecessor, ‘‘Nancy’s 
Country Christmas ”’ has not only sparkle and 
piquancy, but that much rarer quality, 
feminine sense of humor. 





























MACHINES DOING THE WORK 
O fallacy is more widespread than that 
American workingmen are more effi- 
cient than Germans, Englishmen, or French- 
men in their actual labor. Extended observa- 
tion proves that they are not. For, after all, 
a surprisingly large number of the American 
workingmen who are so commonly rated 
high above their foreign prototypes are 
foreigners themselves whose apprenticeship 
was served abroad; and breathing American 
air has produced no transforming effect. 
No, the secret of American industrial efficiency 
lies in machines; and the United States 
secures efficiency as no other country does by 
encouraging invention. A workingman in- 
vents a machine to displace human labor. 
Or a supervisor or manager makes the in- 
vention—a commoner case. The laborers 
who tend the machine are not called on for 
preéminent efficiency. It is the combination 
of labor, which is not especially able, with 
American machines, that results in our in- 
dustrial efficiency. 

An example of the typical process was 
recently presented in a tobacco factory in 
St. Louis. The factory had long produced 
boxes of plug tobacco, ten of which were 
nailed together by strips of wood to make 
a convenient case for shipment. But when 
the factory reached the limit of its production 
the business became stifled, for the packers 
sent the boxes to the shipping-room faster 
than the shippers could pile them up, nail 
on strips of wood and wheel away the heavy 
ten-box units. But while the firm were 
worrying, a young employee was thinking out 
a method by which the difficulty could be 
overcome. At last he hit upon the design 
of a machine for nailing the boxes together. 
The company had one made and set up on 
wheels so that it could be rapidly moved about 
the shipping-room. Formerly fifty men could 
not ship boxes fast enough to keep pace with 
the factory’s production. Now ten men and 
the machine dispose of 100,000 boxes a 
week. Six men pile up the boxes in piles of 
Six each. One runs the machine, while 
another feeds the machine with strips of 


In one movement the ma- 


wood and nails. 
chine slaps on the strips, driving four nails 


into each box. The other two men wheel 
away the finished units. The manufacturing 
department cannot now provide the full boxes 
fast enough to fill the rapacious maw of the 
shipping-room. 

Here, as in many another factory, the 
workingmen are not especially efficient. It 
is the factory that is, and it was made so by 
a bit of individual initiative that minimized 
the need of human labor. 


AN AGRICULTURAL EXHIBIT CAR 


HE practical education of the farmers 
of the Middle West has reached the 
point where practical education is brought 
almost to their farms. The success of the 
“corn gospel train” last year, from which 
Professor P. G. Holden lectured to the Iowa 
corn-growers on the proper methods of plant- 
ing corn, thereby increasing materially our 
greatest crop, has led the Missouri Pacific 
Railroad to send out an agricultural exhibit 
car to all the large towns along its lines. 
Although designed to exploit the resources 
of the country contiguous to the road, it was 
equipped with literature and speakers as well 
as with an exhibit. The car was sent out as 
a means of teaching the farmers how to 
increase their crops. When the car was about 
to start, circulars and hand-bills were sent 
to the farmers living in the vicinity of the 
stopping-points. A crowd was assembled at 
each place when the car arrived. The speakers 
were men acquainted with the resources and 
the possibilities of the section visited. Corn 
experts, for example, discussed all phases of 
corn-growing with the Iowa farmers. Most 
of the meetings were held in the car, but in 
some cases overflow meetings were held out- 
side. One result of the trip was the planting 
of 300,000 fruit-trees along the line of railroad. 
The missionary work brought the railroad in 
touch with the farmers, so that the railroad’s 
representatives discovered their resources 
and their needs. 
What has happened along the route of the 
Missouri Pacific Railroad will happen along 
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the line of other roads, thus making for a 
wider and better education of the farmers 
who are unable to attend the State agricultural 
colleges. It means more intelligent farming 
and larger crops. 


THE GOVERNMENT’S LESSON TO FARMERS 


HE United States has gone into farming 

on a large scale to make money. 

It has purchased thirty farms in the Southern 

States, which it intends to run as ordinary 

business enterprises to yield all the profits 

possible. The intention is to make models 

of diversified farming which shall be self- 

supporting and which shall be examples for 
the farmers who live about them. 

The Southern States were chosen for the 
experiment on account of the habit Southern 
planters have of growing cotton exclusively. 
In bad years for the cotton crop, there is 
nothing else grown to yield any sort of income. 
The result is an uncertainty in Southern 
agriculture that makes farming a precarious 
business. To insure that there shall always 
be some resource when cotton fails, it is 
necessary that several products shall be 
grown at the same time. This is the idea of 
the diversification farms, and it is to spread 
this idea that the Government has gone into 
the business of running them. If the ex- 
periment prove its utility in the South, 
similar farms will be established in other 
sections where they may be needed. 

One of these farms may be taken as typical. 
Last September the Government acquired 
the soo-acre farm of Mr. C. Weichsel, near 
Dallas, Tex. It has been placed in charge 
of a resident manager, who is expected to 
conduct it under the direction of the Bureau 
of Agrostology at Washington, making all 
the improvements with the money yielded by 
the farm, without any appropriation. About 
one-fourth of the land will be planted in 
cotton each year, but in order that the cotton 
may not wear out the land, it will not be 
planted on the same quarter of the farm any 
two consecutive years. Of the remainder of 
the farm, ten acres have been planted in rye 
and ten acres in barley for winter pasture: 
and several acres have been prepared for truck- 
gardening. Thirty-two acres have been 
planted in alfalfa. Next summer large fields 
of wheat and oats will be sown. After they 
have been harvested, cowpeas will be sown 
for stock feed. As soon as the business 
justifies it, the farm will be stocked with hogs 
and cattle. These will be fattened from the 
grain produced on the farm and then sold. 
This is considered a better disposition of the 
grain than to sell it direct. 

If the boll-weevil ruins the cotton crop 


next summer, the farm can sell alfalfa hay. 
If that also fails, there are onions and potatoes 
to fall back on, or there are wheat and oats, 
or cattle. It is hardly possible that every 
source of income should fail where there is 
such diversity of products. It is this lesson 
the Government is trying to teach—that 
diversified farming is practicable for every 
farmer and that it is the best system of making 
an assured income from agriculture. 


HOW WEATHER PREDICTIONS ARE MADE 


OT the least valuable assistance the 
Government renders mariners and 
farmers is furnished in its weather forecasts, 
four-fifths of which turn out to be correct. 
Indeed, the record of the weather bureau for 
the past five years has been that no serious 
storm has occurred that has not been pre- 
dicted sufficiently long in advance for all people 
whose interests are affected by the weather 
to take due precautions. Daily at eight 
o’clock in the morning and at eight o’clock 
in the evening by Eastern time, observers at 
more than two hundred stations in the 
United States, Northern Mexico, Southern 
Canada, and the West. Indies telegraph to 
map-making stations observations on every 
detail of the weather, such as temperature, 
humidity, the kind and the direction of clouds 
and soon. At each of these stations, charts, 
made from the information in the reports, 
are prepared for free distribution over the 
adjoining district. In many places in the 
West the weather forecast is telephoned from 
central telephone stations to all the farmers 
in the neighborhood. 

The approximate accuracy of the forecasts 
results from the fact that the Government 
observers know how the weather conditions 
move. Seven-tenths of our storms, for ex- 
ample, begin in the Northwest, move south- 
east and then curve north again over the 
Great Lakes and disappear to the east down 
the St. Lawrence Valley, though the West 
India hurricanes move first west and then 
northeast. The storms are located by low 
barometric readings and by the direction of the 
winds—which whirl about a storm-centre in 
the opposite direction to that of moving 
clock hands, sometimes spinning around a 
circle a-thousand miles in diameter. To the 
east of the storm blow southerly moist winds 
which bring rain. To the west of the storm 
come winds from west or northwest bringing 
colder weather. So by experience the weather 
observers, receiving reports of the condi- 
tions at storm-centres, can predict from 
the rapidity of the movement from west 
to east how far a storm will advance in 
twelve or twenty-four hours and what kind 
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of weather will result in every quarter of it. 
Predictions can thus be made two or three 
days in advance. And now the Government 
is building on Mount Weather, Va., an 
observatory for weather research. Efforts 
will be made there to establish forecasts of 
whole seasons. 


ALASKA NOW IN COMMUNICATION WITH US 


LASKA now has as complete a system 
of intercommunication by telephone, 
telegraph and railroads as our western 
States. She is no longer the silent, frozen 
land of our past imagination. Even cable 
connections have been made, so that the 
Alaskans are in constant communication with 
the rest of the world. Railroads run over 
White Horse Pass, where four years ago 
thousands of pack animals died on the trail. 
Five cable stations connect with Seattle by 
cables which, if drawn out in one straight line, 
would reach from Newfoundland to Ireland. 
Forty-two telegraph stations are connected by 
more than 1,500 miles of wire, which would 
reach from Washington to Texas. One 
hundred and seven miles of wireless com- 
munication has been established between St. 
Michaels and Safety Harbor. 

The work of building the telegraph lines 
was undertaken by the United States Govern- 
ment as a means of maintaining communica- 
tion with our army posts scattered throughout 
Alaska. General Greeley, who directed the 
Signal Corps of the United States Army in the 
work, proceeded on the assumption that the 
Government’s control of the lines was merely 
a temporary expedient, and that ultimately 
they would be turned over to private enter- 
prise, as soon as any one could guarantee the 
maintenance of communication for the pur- 
poses of the Government. 

The first effort to connect Alaska and 
Seattle was made in 1865, as part of a scheme 
of reaching Europe by telegraph across 
Bering Strait. This was abandoned when the 
success of the Atlantic Cable was assured. 
After the discovery of gold in the Yukon, 
and after the rush of prospectors to the 
country made communication with the United 
States necessary, the work was resumed. 
The laying of the cable was completed last 
October. While this work was proceeding, 
parties from the Signal Corps were busy 
stringing telegraph lines connecting Point 
Seward, on which Nome is situated, with 
the settlements up the Yukon to the Tanana 
River, and up the Tanana to Valdes. Dawson 
City completed a system of telephones for 
local service. Juneau, Skagway, Dawson 
City, Eagle City, Tanana and Nome were all 
connected by telegraph, 
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The first railroad was begun in 1898. It 
extends from Skagway in Alaska to White 
Horse in the Yukon territory, a distance of 
112 miles. This road cost $5,000,000. In 
some places it cost $250,000 a mile. Yet it 
paid $2,000,000 profit during the first two 
years in operation. 

From West Dawson to Stewart River, 
eighty-two miles of railroad has been built 
which draws on the rich mining district in 
that direction. Another road is now being 
built to connect Port Simpson on the Pa- 
cific with Fort Churchill on Hudson Bay. 
Another line is under construction from Port 
Simpson to Dawson City; another from 
Dawson City to Nome; still another will 
connect Valdes, on the south side of the 
Alaskan Peninsula, with Nome. This road 
will connect with steamers from Vancouver 
at Valdes. To complete the direct railroad 
communication with the United States a 
railroad is projected from North Dakota 
with the northern terminal at Fort Churchill. 
When these lines are completed one may 
start in Dakota, ride to Fort Churchill on 
Hudson Bay, to Port Simpson on the Pacific 
Ocean, and from Port Simpson to Dawson. 
From there railroad connections are now in 
operation with Nome, Valdes, White Horse, 
Skagway, and Juneau. The purpose of all 
this activity in railroad building is to tap rich 
mineral districts and large tracts of fertile 
land on which oats, rye, and barley are now 
being grown. 

The result of communication with the out- 
side world by means of railroad and telegraph 
has been to transform Alaska from a savage 
wilderness, whose inhabitants were pioneers, 
into a prosperous and comfortable region 
whose activities are part of the industrial 
progress of the day. 


WELL-BEING IN ALASKA 


SIDE light was thrown on life in mod- 
ern Alaska by a single incident that 
happened recently in Seattle. Seven thousand 
five hundred cases of canned cream, fifteen 
freight-car loads, was ordered by one Seattle 
firm for shipment to Alaska from a single 
cannery in Kent, a town in White River 
Valley lying just south of Seattle. The 
entire order went north on the first departing 
steamer. 

This condensed milk is the kind Alaska 
uses. The milk received at the cannery 
in Washington is reduced to a little less than 
half its volume. The product is called 
cream, and bears various titles according to 
the factory turning it out, as Carnation Cream, 
Primrose Cream, or Chrysanthemum Cream. 
All steamers, trains, camping parties, pros- 
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pectors, mining and logging camps on the 
North Pacific use it. All Alaskans drink 
it as freely as they eat bacon. So the territory, 
a country of ready money, with a fast in- 
creasing population, is supporting a rapidly 
growing farming population in the State of 
Washington. 

This, then, is the great difference between 
Alaska and any former gold camps in America: 
the people who are developing the country 
live well. In farthest Nome there is a news- 
paper whose type is set up on a linotype 
machine. There, too, the shut-in months 
are enlivened with dances at which the men 
are required to wear full-dress. There are 
carpets on the floors of the log huts; there are 
pianos in the quickly built clubs; Associated 
Press news is printed in the newspapers; and 
there is cream on Alaskan tables. Alaska is 
far from being a wilderness. 


THE REBUILDING OF MANILA 


LANS have been perfected and the work 
begun of rebuilding Manila and ma- 
king it the beautiful city of the Orient. It 
will not only be clean and healthful, with 
wide streets and attractive plazas, but it will 
be a capital of art as well. It is seldom that 
such an opportunity has presented itself in 
the Orient to make a model city, and the in- 


sular government, with the active codpera- 
tion of the United States Government, is 
taking every advantage of it. 


For example, for years open ditches 
throughout the city have been used for sewer- 
age purposes, so that the public health has 
been put in jeopardy. These ditches will 
be made into clean canals, spanned by nu- 
merous bridges. Pleasure boats will ply on 
them. A complete sanitary sewerage sys- 
tem will replace the present ditches. 

But the most interesting feature of the re- 
construction of the city is the preservation 
of the famous Walled City, which was erected 
300 years ago to repel the Spanish and Dutch 
invaders. This Walled City has a distinctly 
historical as well as a picturesque value. 

The work of filling in 155 acres adjoining 
Mallaco will give Manila an ideal pleasure- 
ground for all the people. This drive is a 
favorite resort, and the view is said to be 
one of the most beautiful in all the Philip- 
pine Islands. Band-stands will be erected 
for popular concerts. Another important 
step is the construction of a complete water- 
works system, for which there has been a 
bond issue of $4,000,000. The water will be 
piped from the Mariquina Valley, fifteen 
miles away. 

A summer capital will be established in 
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the mountains 100 miles from the city. This 
project is in charge of Mr. H. Phelps Whit- 
marsh, the adventurous Englishman who 
was governor of one of the provinces after 
the American occupation. He expects to 
see in the successful consummation of this 
plan an ideal summer community, which 
Shall be the centre of official life and which 
will mean to the Philippines what Simla 
means to East Indians. The work of re- 
building Manila will be after plans furnished 
by many experts, chief among them Mr. 
Daniel H. Burnham, a Chicago architect, 
who is now at Manila, and who will have the 
coéperation of the island engineers attached 
tothe insular service. Thus Manila, hundreds 
of years old, once a scene of Spanish splendor, 
will be made into a model city. 


PROVIDING COMPLETE HOUSES TO ORDER 


SHORT time ago, a New York firm 

undertook an unusual contract. They 
agreed to design and build a house; to make 
and arrange the furniture; to decorate the 
house and to supply it with napery and bed- 
linen, glassware, china, and kitchen utensils. 
They carried out the contract. They even 
engaged servants. Dinner was ready to be 
served when the owner first stepped into the 
completed house. 

The members of the firm call themselves 
“contracting designers.”” They plan, build, 
and furnish houses to suit the character and 
tastes of the persons that are to occupy 
them. 

The house mentioned had been started by 
an architect, and the usual succession of 
decorators, furnishers, and other purveyors 
were to follow. But the owner, who was a 
semi-invalid, turned the whole contract over 
to this firm. Though plans, drawings, and 
samples were shown to the owner, the whole 
work was completed without his supervision, 
for he was absent. The contract amounted 
to about $90,000, and the result was entirely 
satisfactory. Such details as harmonizing 
the coloring of the china with the tone of the 
dining-room, and attending to the positions 
and the color of the pictures, were carefully 
worked out. The cost of this undertaking 
exactly matched the sum set aside for it. 

The same firm moved a bank into tem- 
porary quarters over Sunday, built a new 
building, fitted it with vaults, furniture, and 
furnishings of every kind, even to inkstands 
and pin-racks, and moved back the books, 
records, and other paraphernalia—again over 
Sunday—exactly thirty days later. The total 
cost of this contract was $23,000. Here is 
a new profession of great possibilities, 








